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I.K'ITHK 0I ; TRANSMITTAL. 


. . I»KI’ MtrMKNf "K Till-: IxTKHIUK. BCKEU' ME KltlVATIUN, 

W'nxh 'nujtnu, Ih SrpUmhvr '0, JitOti. 

Sih, I have flu* li'tnnr tn transmit Herewith I Ik- mamiHcrlpt of thy ^rond 
muiuIkt of the Bulletin of t ho Bureau ’of Kduration for the year HXXi, and to 
leMimiiiWul its i nitilitMt i< >t i under the pmvisiutiH of the act approved May 1*8, 1896 

|2tt Stat. L., 171 |gmithoi*i/in^ the i.uhlieatiMii of Hii. h hulletin. 

The public i« ^em-rally familiar wit h the repons of the Monelv eoniiiUHaion of - 
IMO.'J, a fi.m u.i-i.m entiMstii^ of repreHcnhiti vu pnUJu-iM.^ and edneatorH of (Jreat 
Britain, who made a most intend iiy; study of Arueriean eduoatinnaJA'OnditionH with 
>|K*eial refereneo 1o their ImRrim:. upon iuduMriiU elliwienrv. The Royal Prussian 
•‘oinmissi.m, who visited ihiKenuntry in tlieyeur JiHH, pr^maiod Very rpiietly w ith 
tlu-ir investigations, and their presence in this runmry i\xriu»d eotnparutivelv little 
eor 1 1 men Hie visit of this (‘ommi^ioii \pt* however, an international event of 

v f reat suxmtieancr. the reports of their oU-rvatioiiH have* onlv reeentlv l wen iwmed 
a- h document of tin* House of Deputies of the Prussian Parliament, prepared under ’ 
t lieMireetion of the minister of ciumiieree and industry. At my retjuust, Dr. \\\ N. 

J lailmaniv, ofdh^'hicagn Normal School, formerly sn]H*rintendent of Indian sehooln 
ol the 1 nitetl has prepared a nummary nf the mntcntH of Ihis volume, which 

prewnted herewith. 

It was n<w£sy task tn present in a bulletin of M pages an adequate synopsis T.f a 
ijttarto volume of nearly . r <(X> pages, but -Doctor I Iailniarm’s work will, 1 think, be 
found in general a fair and discriminating smiimnry of that dooutnent. In the 
interest of brevity it was found necessary to omit from consideration some very 
important |a.rtionVof the text wliieli deal with cerUiin j^a.'ets of' American industry 
rather Mian American education. Some objeetioiiH may douhtl.'.-s tie raiwsl to strie- 
tores on American schyois wl.ieli are post.by the memliem of the eommiasion and 
summarized in this bulletin. It will la; rcmemlicn-d, liowev.t, that what is presented 
m the several reports is mainly the jnipressions of the several commissioners gained 
in n few weeks of travel amUtiservalion in this country, a fart- to which they' them- 
Htd\es tii deprecating tbo accept a m*o of their reports as representing any ulti- 
mate judgment. - * 

When all necessary deductions anuuade, the* fact remains tliat. .tin*. reports, pre- 
pared iiy highly trained and very able 8|x?iali8t*i, who view Ameriean institutions 
from a foreign stand/oint and report their findings to their home government, ran 
not fail to command the thonglvtful consideration of Americans everywhere. 

Doctor I lailmann lias rearranges! the matter ot the re]Hirt for t lie’ convenience of 
American readers. An analytical table of the conteTits of the original document, 
prepared by Dr. I.. It. KTetnin, of the Bureau of Kducalion, nppears on I urges 4o to 47. 

Very respectfully, ' ’ 


file Secretary oT the Interior. 




Kl.mkk Ki.LKWotrrA Bhown, 

uvt isno^rr. 
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Thu liiator^ und purpose of the Keisclrerichte ulx*r Nordamurika (Reports of an 
' ii)H|HM-liun tour ft) North America/, nf which this bulletin presents a partial synopsis, , 
t will best appear in the following statements culled ffom the prefare of the Reiaebe- 
rirhtc. , 

Tlie Prussian Mouse nt Deputies, on the 4th of June. HH)2, requested the Prussian 
( iovermneut ty institute a numl>er of measures -fur the promotion of *the sipaller 
, industries, ^n roinpliaure with this request . the iniuistcl' of commerce and industrjL 
in the year P.to.'i sent rmniiwssioncrH to southern Hermany, Switzerland, Austria, anti 
Knghmd to gather data of interest and value for Prussian eont^itions. 

In the year l!K)4 it was derided,. on occasion of the St. Dmis Imposition, to extend •* 
these studies to the United States und to appoint a suitable commission for this pur- 
pose. The majority of these commissioners left for America toward the end of 
August, 1WH, and sj>ent six to seven weeks in the United Stunts. 

After a short stay in New York thev entered upon their strtdies in St. Ixniis. 
Here tW* extensive and rich Kdncntional Department of the Kxposition afforded a 
most favorable opportunit y to gain a eoiupre.hensive view of the school 'conditions 
of tli/ United States; here also the further plans for the journey were determined 
upon! In this it heranie necessary to consider ehielly the Nftrth Atlantic and north- 
ern Middle States, whose school system is most widely developed afid a standard 
. for the rest of tin; country. , 

None of the reports claim to give a final anti indisputable judgment of the matters 
treuted. They ure based on impressions which Herman specialists gathered in six 
to sVven weeks, in a country as large as Knropc, the whole supplemented with the * 

- study of re! a 'ed literature. - 

In tin; save nil reports there will lx 1 found differing judgments on the same subject. 

In one will he heart l inoie the voice of tlie jnlmirer of American institutions, in 
another more that of the critic.. Intentionally no effort was fnude to do away with 
these difference*) or to conceal them. Whatever ‘maybe lost thereby for the total 
impression of^meriran educational institutions, as presented by the reports, will be 
gained in umny-sid'odncss and iumartiulity. * * * 

Friends of our own *[< iernmnl . vstom ( ' f industrial instruction will seek in the 
reports chiefly suggestions by which we may l>e Irenclitcd. In hints in this direc- 
tion the reports' are not Ricking. < hdv they must not hofxvto find aecomUs of insti- 
tutions that can at once l>e transferred to ( iernmny. The sclintd system of a country 
is a part of its culture. It in indissolubly linkM with its historic development, ita 
economic and political condition. Thus, the American school system, too, with its 
KUjK*rioriticrt and defects, is conditioned by the Axtremcly rapid economic develop- 
ment of a young people, fju* democratic constitution of ‘the country, its mode of 
settlement, ihe peculiar mixture of its imputation. In all these reapects we live 
under essentially different conditions. If wo would learn from the Americans we 
should try less jo imitate one or another sueobsjHul measure than to appropriate 
sound and effective ideas of organization. < 

It is evident from these statements that the replrts, even where they deal with 
. matters of general education, do so with cofistaht reference to thyir bearing'On tech- 
nical instruction and industrial development. , This should Ire steadily ktfpt in mindy 
in the perusal of this bulletin, lest tire reportfc as well as the synopsis be charger - 
.unjustly with lack of comprehensiveness in the presentation of the data. 




prekAoe. 




In the {.reparation of this bulgin’, the chief .purpose has been to present the 
impressions of the commissioners as baldly as poesibbHnd only in so f^ ,hev 

rf t,er3 ° f edU< ' ation in their ‘>«™K ippn industrial developn.ent in 
SwhoJSf 8n t 0P r°? n " y ,0 ““ ° UrR f‘ h ' es 1,1 " ,is " ork « others ** us who 
ivlah. ^ ™ u t0 '°° k f ° r Such a nt view is always profitable 

It enables us, on the one hand, to see more clearly what there is in our work that 

rSt appr0b8tU>n . Hn<1 >ncreased'e,nphasis, and what, on the other hand, calls for 

NaturaH^ too, strres has been ptaeedupon matters in ot.r educational work that 
aflect-our development as an industrial nation. Merely interesting data of extrane- 
ous informatton have U>en omitted & ’foreign to this purpose, and detailed accounts 
■ n ° n?8nJZ8t | lon o{ 8 P (H;,fic home institutions have lieen jaased t)v M IU0re 
pl^ly accesstbl^n their official publi.ations. The steady hope has been that the 
^fiTe^ erePre8en ^ may akl - 8ih ^‘“Konrgoal more 'a, I mod I v, with Hee^r 
j" OUr ab,llty and our re8 °urces, and with increasing reliance in our d£l- 
S ~ «••• Li. pl.v M J mly ,. n , h0 J“!, 

be*bto'”’“ »' •*« , h , 

Doctor Dunkgtr, of Berlin^ industrial councilor. 

Doctor Kuypera, of Dassdldorf, city School inspector. 

H. Back, director of the Industrial School at Frankfort-nn-the-Main 
1 Doctor Mutheaius, of Berlin, industrial councilor 

u T° r ° f thB Sc ' h °° I ° f Indu8trial Art, at Magdeburg. 

„ ^ d,rector oftl>e Industrial Art School at Cassel 

Von Czthak, of Beilin, industrial school councilor. 

Professor Gdtte, of B«-lin, industrial councilor. * ‘ 

* ? ectert ’ ° f Schleswig, royal industrial school councilor. 

Ai T° r . ° f tl ,' e Hllrdware and Cntl <Ty Sehool at Schmalkalden. - 
d,re ^ r ° f the 801,001 of Shipbuilding and Machine Construction at 

Professor Gurtler, of Berlin, industrial councilor. 

Pukall, director of the Koval Ceramic School at Rumdau. . 

W. Oppermann, of Amsberg, industrial councilor. # 

Tho title of the original work is: 

ReiBeberichte fiber Nordamerika: eretattet VO n Komissaren dee KOniglicb Preus- 
riK^Mmtsters fur Handel undCewerbe. Berlin, 1906. W. Moeeer Buchdruckefei,- 
Hofbochd rocker Sr. Majestat des Kaisers und Kbnigs. [490 p. F*] 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. , 

• I 

[From tho report of Doctor Dunker;) 


Histone development. Doctor Dunki*r opens hit* report with a concise sketch of the 
historic development of the American school.. 

The American schools [he says) an*e in response to local needs. The/ were 
from the he^nmnp the children, not of theory, hut of necessity, reflecting the polit- 
ical, cultural, an cKeconomic conditions of the new society whiofi is developing beyond 
the sea. As the population passes out of the colonial into the national type the 
schools recede in character from their English models and emphasize more ana more 
clearly distinct American features 

Education is not one of the interests assigned to the Federal Government tw the 
Constitution of 17JJ7 . Yet the political development of the nineteenth century 
moved toward centralization. In the civil war the Union prevailed over State 
supremacy. The prrxiigiouff development of trade, the steady inland migration from 
Mate to State, the increasing accession of foreigner who wisht to become^ men can* 
rather than citizens of particular States, t reated a new fJeople^he wonderful uni- 
formity of whose character became possible only thru the remarkable uniformity of 
land and climate. # \\ ith the twentieth century, after the easy victory over old 
* Spaui, this people, still in the process of formation, assumes a character of increased 
solidarity with reference to other nations. * * * 

National Teachers' A, ion. —ParaJlel with this development, and because of it 
proceeded the development ot a national American school system. Shortly before 
the civil war (1857), when all other questions yielded to the question of union or 
separation, th€ National Teachers’ Association was founded; and, after the victory 
of the Union, this association was reorganized on the basis on which it now retfts 
It constitutes to-day a .powerful bond, uniting the entire ed ueationaU system of the 
United States. Its annual meeting in Boston in 1903 w*!U attended by over 32,000 
roeniberH, from the presidents of the highest universities do*w to the plain rural 
teachers Its sessions, its publications, and, above all, the repurts.of it* committees 
exert a far-reaching, unifying influence from the Atlantic do the Pacific, from the 
Great Lakes to the mouth of the Mississippi. ^ * 

Bureau of Erfuairion.-- Immediately after the civil war there was felt, too, the need 
of a national central office for educational affairs. As earlv as 1867 this office — the 
Bureau of Education wan cfoted f and a few years later it wka incorporated with 
the Department of the Interior. * ' r v 

It became th^ duty of the new Federal office to gather statistics showing the de- 
velopment of educational affairs in the several States, to aidtfhe American people in * 
the establishment of good schools by the diffusion of information concerning the « 
organization of schools and methods of instruction, and to serve the internets of edu* 
cation i mo very direction-. +- ' , t 

The MuJreau of Education has exerted an extraordinarily stimulating influence and * 
contributed essentially -to the development of a national school system No other 
educational office of tne world has done so extensive a literary work as this office 
especially mnee Dr. William T. Harris has been its head (1H89). Altho there ‘may 
be many things among its publications which other countries would scarcely deem it 
Necessary to print, there is, on the other hand, scarcely an educational problem for 
whose discussion the hundreds of bound volumes and pamphlets do not’ afford- 1 
important material. j , 1 r f 
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Hoisting,^the Jlag . — The national character of the American school is further indi- 
cated by tnWwidelv diffused custom, in many instancesdixt by State law. of hoist- 
ing the flag of the Union over public school building “during periods of instruction. 
It is especiallv significant that certain Southern States that heretofore had not for- 
gotten the^viL War and the evil days of reconstruction, under the direct influence 
of the viptfry over Spain began to hoist the Star* and Stripes over their schools 
instead ^T. the Stiue flag. , 

Public schools. — The new American schoohis a public school, i. «»., a schinil estab- 
lished by the people, maintained by the people, ^conducted 6y the people, and open 
to the people without payment of tuition fees. It comprises (1) the Kindergarten, 
from the fourth to the sixth year of agv; (2) the elementary school (grammar school, 
primary school), with an eight-year course^:*) the middle school (high school), 
with a four-year course; i4 t the college. with ■fcfflur-y ear course; (5) the university. 

None of tne sdnxila from (1) to (4) represent a blind alley, hut each is meant to 
prepare for the next higher grade, in accbrdaiifi^.with the words of Huxley, mut'h 
quoted in America, that “no f^vstem of'' public ♦ education decrees the mime of a 
national system if it does not raise; a gr/at educational ladder which leads from the 
gutter to the university .*’ / 

Rel^imut instruction Thopdblic school is independent of every .church. It imparts 
po rehgipue instruction; it* does m>t, even for statistical pujpesdtC inquire into tin* 
religious ‘belief of its pupils. In nuinv* instances^.howevr'r^ it in .customary to hold 
'short devotional exercises in whietf all tho^uffuls take part, and which consist of 
moralizing addresses or readings from thirlhblo. Free afternoons, Saturdays. and 
Sundays are at the disposal of the different 'denominations Tor private religious Instruc- 
tion. Some churches, however, ipainUttn also their rrwn schools from the elementary 
grades to the university, compyUng-jvith the public institutions; for the Americans 
nave, indeed, the idea of convriolst^ education, but not that of compulsory schools. 

Private schools - tm cultujfid sections, especially where the fundamental Anglo- 
Saxon character# strongly prominent among the people, the older form of education — 
the private insfitution— hap held its place at the side of the public school, and this 
more particutudy Vith reference to high school, college, and university instruction. 

Herejorfong, first of all, the old richly endowed institutions, such as Harvard, 
Yftle.,0olumbia f arid -spine others, distinguished by their corporate character, and. to 
which have been added in later days the magnificent university fouudationa of 
wealthy captains of industry. “ * ^ 

Private middle schools hold their own, especially when they lay stress upon prep- 
aration for colhge, and when, in opposition to the increasing prevalence of coedu- 
cation in public midi^c schools, .they instmet the sexes separately. Moreover, new 
institutions of this kind, partly with very high tuition fees, have ijeeu established in 
recent times in response to segregating tendencies in certain uncial circles. 

Local differences . — Quite naturally thore % exifft in this young country among indi- 
vidual schools in the Rame category gf^at diffcrencea, which often are not merely 
quantitative. Many a small city school in Massachusetts stands on a higher plane 
than a college in Arizona or4New Mexico, and --even the middle schools of Chicago, 
on the one hand, and those of old centers of culture, such as Philadelphia and 
Boetori, on tho otherSiaod,* on scarcely bo designated a# institutions of the same 
rank. * * * 

General ' .culture. — The foregoing sketch of the American school system deals* only 
with institutions of general culture. It is an American principle that the Common- 
wealth has not only tho right but also the duty to provide for free public education 
from tho district school to the university; but that, on the other hand, it has got. only 
not the duty but indeed not the right to use the means of tho Commonwealth for spe- 
cial education of any kind. Consequently, alt ho this principle is more and more being 
set aside, the greater part of the special education of jurists, clergymen, physicians, 
engineers, ana merchants is comnfcned to private institutions. But conditions are 
stronger than human theories; they demand ^professional instruction and expansion 
of the idea of general culture. a 

Difference between German and American schools . -~\b to their general character, 
Doctor Dunker finds the eveuti&l difference between German and American schools 
in the fact that the former seek to instruct and the latter to educate. Is America he 
findh -‘boards of education 1 * and a “bureau of education,” in Germany “ministers 
of instruction;** the Gerfhan wants his children “to learn something worth while,” 
the American “has His chifdren educated.” In the school life of Germany the 


• Hdseberiebto, pp. 7-10. 
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Kroat educational principles are often neglected; the stress of discussion, always 
thdroaml logical, in ppon matters of organization and special method, and such dis- 
cussion is confined to exerts arid does not reach the great mass of the peQple. 

In America, on the other hand, all great educational problems are in & fluid con- 
dition; they are disc ust. in meetings, books, magazines, and newspaper, often, 
thoroly, nomel fines superficially , almost always with enthusiasm and subjective con- 
viction. The widest public is interred in* the discussions. . Usually the thought 
itself is derived from German Htudies, but here it is projected into 1 he world of 
things, becomes a deed, often, it is true, before it is matured. The publicd* pleased’ 
to see it carried out; how this is dene ik frequently a minor consideration. Every- 
where there jsfr red ul ouh optimism coupled with harmless diletLmteisra, everywhere 
high«aim, libffal execution, but lack of solidity in matters of detail. 

.The German educational ideal of a cultivated human being, as to its import,* is more 
easily felt- than defined; it is essentially aristocratic, since it ('an bo realizod only, in 
a few. The American educational ideal ih simple, concrete, and democratic, to wit: 

An American citizen, healthy (in mind and hodv), and Wlf-depen dent in judgment 
and action.' 1 . * v 

As to the general treatment uf the pupils’ work, Doctor 1) linker says: 

\\hilo with (is the school frequently points out t,u the children the inadequacy of 
their work, holds them to the perfect solution of minor tasks with painful attention* 
to all difficulties, and overwhelms them with difficulties and exceptions, the opposite 
practice prevails in the American school. Difficulties are avoided, mistakes past 
by; frequently the pupils are given great tasks whose performance would exceed 
their power, and the school is satisfied with a childish treatment of the subject and 
makes the impression upon the children tjjat the problem has been fully solved. 
This results in quickness of judgment, self-confidence, superficiality, and dilettante ism 
( Laienhajtigkr.it ) . b 

* Sanitation . — \\ ith much approval Dot' tor Danker directs attention to the care given 
to sanitation in the construction and equipment of the schoolhouses and to ins true- * 
tfon in hygiene. \\ ith reference to lavatories and toilet rooms he says: 

I have seen nothing like these in anv German school and urgently recommend 
their imitation, ft * * Habituation U> a* certain luxury in lavatories and toilet 
rooms is soinotlpnV which, as a j>oopIo,‘ we ver> much need- In America, theoe 
localities are often luxuriously equipped wifh martrio and other exnertsive material: 
ami we find here again That these apartments are better kept ana more respectea 
the better their equipment. <* • 

Di*npl\nt ' He also jwints to the gentleness of discipline, 'the comparative reduc- 
tion of disciplinary drill, and * the practical banishment of corporal puoiahraent, 
ascribing these things largely to the prevalence of female teachers, for whose educa- 
tional efficiency he has only words of commendation. “Xhe word teacher,” he 
says, “if not specially designated, is, in America*, of feminine gender, and the great 
majority of A meric n young people grow up under the direction of women te&chere. . 
ThiJis only possible because of the position assigned to woman in America. * * * 

In an evening school for special instruction in (’hicago we saw a young woman of 
about 28 ( years conduct a riass of 30 to 40 grown and half-grown men with masterly 
tact, and contest to each other afterwards that we considered this impoesibl^jn a 
Gorman nietrc>|K>lifl.” t * On the other hand, Doctor Duuker holds that in scientific 
attainments these teachers in 'the middle schools are-often deficient. His views on 
Coeducation will be reported under the heading "Middle schools.” 

Pride in school *. — He notes the pride of Americans in their school system andTcon- } 
cedesviU justice, but criticizes the tendency of the great majority not to admit short- 
comings of thal system. * 

That, however, there are expert critics among them who do not conceal these 
faults is proved by the words of the president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, addrest to a teachers' gathering at Boston: “Our schools reflect, or poe- m 
sibly account for, the national tendency to make** little knowledge go a great way. * 




* Ibid., p. 40. 
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The Amencan is alert, energetic/ resourceful, and superficial. He cautpakeAi little 
knowledge .go further than the chiien of any other country, and this lesson lie has 
had every opportunity to learn in the school. Initiative, resourcefnlmwH, and ner- 
vous energy were great factors in our pioneer work, and' they are greAt factors still- 
but /will not endure m competition with efficient training, patient etudv, and 
exact knowledge. The pioneer epoch has past.” * # * # 

,/^nohjm. ^-The American schools are pronouncedly national educational instltn- 
uoos. low, as already lnentioned, is even externally indicated by the fact that imb- 
ue instruction is imparted under lheBhudow of the national flag. The greatmational 
anniversaries of the Declaration of Inde|>endencc, of the birth of Washington and 
Lincoln, are celebrated with euapenaisn of school exercises and uuth school festjials. 
The history of the United States are thoroly studied in all kinds of 

acnools, so that th^ pupil may learn to know and love his j>eople and ita*heroes and 
become familiar with hie country. . * 

me8a * |l “ in,e<1 with the institutiohij of public life in community, 
{State, and union in special courses ot instruction (civics). The thought that every 
i* 5 ta H e P art l in conduct of 8tate affaire and must, therefore, l>e 
tamihanred early and thoroly with these institutions, is shared not only by theedu* 
(atort but by the whole people/ Early, too, the naive belief is inculcated that these 
institutions are the beat in the world. & a / 

American optimism. Later on, after analyzing in some detail the attitude of the 
average America toward otr|er nations. Doctor Dunker continues: 

On the whole, however, the average American looks upon, the European peonlbs 
as pitiable existences, weakened by old age, whose children, weary of home tyranny, 
Bee to tbe bosom of the alma mater Americana, seeking bread an f l freedom. * In the 
UJger centers of population this view grows out of the character of the immigrants and 
institutes one of thesourcesof American national pride. This pride rests not upon a 
-V? 1 !? 1, bu V a f * n8e ? f pity^nd superiority which is renewed daily by 
contact with the wretch ini proletariat coming from darkest Europe, and in education 
and moda of life faV mfenor to the slowest strata of native laborere. * * '* If we 
add to this the unquestionably unprecedented economic development, the alwenoe 
"A / cou 1 nterb f lan w m the new world, the easy victory over old Spain, and, 
jPyv* the freedom of motion in America!! politics rendered Wsible bv the mwet- 
condition of the European Ulance of pow<<r, we can understand the proud de- 
.Vation of American self-appreciation, which has it* roots less in the past than in the 
greatness of the present, and still morein the firm belief in a greater future. 

And one of the roots of this optimism is grounded in the American sclmol, with its 
Stare ld6a ° f Acie - ncan dti7 * n8hi P ftnf l device: “A bright hope imtjie 

II;"' 

[From the report of Doctor Kuyper*.] 

• Doctor Ku/peri, after claiming for Pcstaloz/.i, Froelwl, Herbert, and Wundt a 
UiBewhare of credit for the educational progrma of the l.’nited State*, and pointing 
ook the fact that the American educators of to-day have studied in Germany abd 
acknowledge themselves to be “djsciples of (lermany,” continues as follows: 

® ^hp wUI ?“~ntce that the puj.il will ,,„t excel the master unless the parts 
are interchanged and the teacher begins to learn from the pupil. Onlf.uch reen.ro- 
f ,1 ° n secure true progress. It is with (iermair and AmernVii education 
"Tiwli* ^ L er “I 1 ®.’? 0 1 ,,1U0 ' ,, t ' le aima of the young mav romotimesseem wild 
and their work unfinished, nay, immature; but that the creuiions of the young are 
fall ot.ugge.tjon in direct touch-with reality, and largely planned, ran not be denial, 
even dv the old. , ’ 

iu?. Ul a e ir. hand » "“PwUor traditions, the striving for attainable ends, regard 
k-AIo Ut ii * g8, i° ar ^ fui 8U ! (, X °t ttie course of procedure, and organic perfection, 
^ve a well-tried yahfe m such daring new creations of youthful courage; but the v 
are ^n nripleaj hat impede progressive development. The solidity of the old must 

wtCa^aXi/rnfit Ve -? Pirit ° f ** y ° Ungl 1681 " time 

torcwjteelf upon the German educator oi\ an inspection tour thru 
Aoaerica as it does upAn a representative of the old school who visits a modern ^hi- 
^^^uJ^ n K!* B, *9 r •chools of the united States resemble in many ways 
tten realistic pictures, largely planned but often only sketch^ in outline. To accept 


~ •P poc * Nat f l Ed. A^n. IWS, p. 78. ' ^ftelaeberlchta, pp. 41-42. *Ibtd/p. 41 * 



them without criticism is impossible; to ready with a snap judgment would be 
njually wrong. The visible or demonstrable "results” will often prove nneatie- 
fiietory; the aim will afford ample ground fur thought. 
r It in loan the material than the* formal element# in American. inHtructiorr that call 

* for ol*H*ryati<>n; the eawentiain lie not in the results, hut in the. principles. On the 

recognition of this fact the present re[s>rtiH bafctxl, * * * / 

I have uot tried to determine the extent of the results of instruction nor could 1 
have done so. The Exposition, with its masses of exhibits, Indicated clearly the prin- 
ciples, luit could net give an idea of t lie results of instruction, 

i'mrlifthilitti of ‘ strnr uurk."— In the “show work” of an exjxjsitiun we never 
know in w hat wa^ or how much the teacher has prepared the pupil or hehnnl out in 
tlie work, Kvcn independently done samples of. work furnish no true index of the 
character of a school, much less of trie schooleuf an entire country, for not the achieve- 
ment n f individuals hut the itv^rnge achievements afford data fur judgment Finally, 
the success of a school consists |ot in the achievement or result, but in the progress, 
in t he ad viim e over former cnmlitions on the part of the same persons, which it ia' 
difficult to show in an exhibit. Moreover, it is iiu[x)SHihle in such work to isolate 
the influence of the school from other influences, 0 

For these realms Doctor Kuvpers deetiH it necessary to supplement the inipree* 
sions of the Exposition with visits to the schools themselves. TIuh ho does, . Yet he 
refrains from expressing a judgment as to the results of instruction, Ixvause of the 
" imited time available for such visits *ud the influence of personality u[K>u such 

results, and eontines himself to the study of the general principles and condition* 
which essentially determine the character of the influence of the school. Kven in 
this he warns the reader that, inasmuch as he could visit only a limited number ol 
schools, his judgments can not apply to American schools in generjih ' 

Or<jani:(ttimi of trhooU. — In his* remarks on the organization of the public schools 
he agrees essentially with Doctor bunker, laying stress on the facts that all schools, 
from the kindergarten Vr the university, are attended by all classes of people, that in 
VI schools instruction is gratuitous, and that, except as to the colored race in the 
South, there, is no dbtinet ion of rare or nationality in the attendance. He note*, 
not without marks of approval, the 1 ‘ tlexibhr pystem " of grading the pupils on the 
basis of attainments, the attention- paid to local ^condition's in the work of entire 
Schools, and the "significant democratic tendency to provide pupils with free text? 
books and other school material. ” . 

He yard for permnalihj of pupil*.— The right of |>emonahty, which constitutes so 
large a factor in American life, exerts a great influence also In the school; for Ameri- 
can methods restart to an extraordinary degree the inclinations ftf the young citi- 
zen, From the choice of playthings in the kindergaVten to tlie election ot studies in 
higher schools this fact is noticeable, h ‘ . *, 

Appeal to Mute perception . — In the elementary school, he sees thrft adaptation to 
child nature in appals to tjenee perception thru the teaches blackboard sketches 
rather than by means of apparatus, and still more in ^tlie utilization of the chil- 
dren’s instincts of activity in graphic representation, "Drawing and painting are 
k' not limited to their formal cultural value ns imlcpendrnt branches of instruction, 

hut iHieomc in the service of njl other brunches a kiml of ehil^lftsh thought expres- 
, sion m contents and form similar to oral and written thought utterance." 

T his he finds strll further emphasized in "a kind of doing method," which even in 
purely theoretical branches claims Ixxfily as well as mental activity, and culminates, 
in manual training, in the production of material objects with the help of tools. 

* By this met lux I the education of hand arid eye acquire espial value with mental 

development, and the cultivation of taste goes hand in hand with both. 

This objective feature of the imttructiQn keeps the school in .touch with actual 
things. It assures, furthermore, a connection with the industrial and professional 
pursuits of later life, and renders the transition from the riursery to the school almost 
imperceptible. The entire school is permeated bya kind of kindergarten method. 


o Keiaeberichte, pp, 45-46. tlbid., p. 6a 
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Superficiality. It should not lx? overlooked that this featvye ifi at the eatne time a 
manifestation of a certain superficiality ( Auseerlichkeit) that -characterizes also the 
theuretiral instruction. 

The inclinations of the child, that constant criterion of the American teacher 
naturally seek breadth rather than depth. The same is true of the theoretical 
instruction. It isjUimulntiiig and many-sided rather than thorn. It loves the con- 
centration of subjects and the natural connection of tiling, and is therefore not t<«» 
desirous to keep from passing over into the spheres of other occupation* The prin- 
ciples “from th^eusy to the difficult and from the simple to the complex” yield to 
the^ desire to l>e interesting, ami often, one is tempted to say, entertaining. * * 

Consequently, the spirit of enterprise of Young America, aspiring even more 
eagerly than the youth of Europe to new and great achievements, is given tasks 
which a systematic teachdr of the Old World would introduce with a well-arranged 
sequence of preparatory exercises. It woufd miss at every step the all-sided thofn- 
nee« of work and the entire scale of formal Hteps ihnrmalstofen ) ; hut also, on the 
Other hand, the reverse side, namely, ennui. 

The aim is not to transmit a definite fund of knowledge but the school would 
stimulate and show the way in which the voting citizen can help himself in his further 
progress* „ 

, foxtdinfr— Doctor Koypers accordingly points out that the use of renders with 
. selections for discussion is gradually diminishing, that children in the eleventh year 
of age already use a mindier of special bonk* on the different subjects of instruction, 
that 'school libraries an* found even in the first year of school, Unit “use of the 
library is pn»scril>ed in the <*oun*es of all grades, and that silent reading is carried 
on extensively even in the elementary school. “The pupil is to do ewimerted read- 
ing, and, as far as (tossible. interpret for himself, so that be may be able later on to 
Study successfully the books of public libraries and the newspapers.” 

1 Training for citizenship. — \\v is to become a citizen of a democratic state who is to 
extend hip culture hv his own .efforts and to form his political judgments indo|K*nd- 
ently. * * * Tliis training for citizenship is not' merely a subject for special 

instruction, nor merely like practise in the vernacular, an incidental ami of all other 
instruction as a matter of course; hut this ethical education assumes also an objective 
form in the frequent cooperative work of groups of pupils of different grades in the 
name task in manual instruction, in which each one shares according to ability. 
Even in class instruction in the theoretical branches there is a phase of free common 
interest. This instruction consists more in n stimulating exchange of views Hum in 
an alternation of exposition and recital, of tjuestinn mid answer. 

Irv aim and method therefore the American elementary school liears in.a high 
degree upon actual life* the Americans want a “modern ’’ school in the good sense 
of the woni.& 

School oj>cn to nil u M y. — Doctor Knvpe.rs approver the fact that the elementary 
school is open to rich and poor alike, as a mutual h|*ib to greater effort the part 
of lK)th, and as preventive of class hatred. He concedes that the extension of this 
common Instruction tq tlie fifteenth year can not hut W l>eiieficial‘UT the great mass 
of the people; but he holds that for those who art* to attend advanced schools it 
would be better if after the twelfth year t ho instruction were* made to serve more as 
• an introduction to advanced studies, imismmji as now the (Curses of study of the last 
two years (seventh and eighth grades) bear more the character of finishing courses 
than of preparation for further school study. 

Coeducation . — With reference to coeducation in these schools, he concedes that tin* 
moral advantages of coeducation exceed the dangers, and that the unaffected inter- 
course between boys and girls in the presence of others has a tendency to elevate 
both the masculine and feminine characteristics. He is of the opinion, however, 
that this should not extend beyond the twelfth year, and that after this year boys 
and girls require different materials and methods of instruction," except in certain 
branched which he does not name. Moreove#, boys should be instructed after that 
year principally by men, altho he concede that up to that period the educational 


• ReUcb«rlchte,jpp, float. *• 




iritluence of women in not inferior to that of tnen, and that- for the lowest grades, and 
t:M|H‘i:ially for the kindergarten, it is superior. 

J'rtnjrrmx'tnm . — He praises highly the efforts to gnajd the elementary school from 
becoming fossilized, and to adapt it as speedily as possible to the progressive require; 
n lent h of the present ; but condemns as fatal the abuse of utilizing the child for mak- 
ing experiments in methods pud branches of instruction. 

Sr fatal honnitt-' -In the pra<<isc of placing the control of school- in the hands of lay 
representatives of the people* he sees opporfunity to adapt the school to local needs 
and to stimulate interest and lilierality on the part of the j ample, hut warns ^gainst 
t he dangers of party poHtjeH and against interference on the part of such school boards . 
with the inner management of the schools. 

* Home ami firfaml . — He praises the spirit of unity that prevails l*et ween pnpils and 
teacher, the home and the school, but fears that it is too dearly bought "when the 
.teacher Woollies a leader who oWya the pupils," Jiolding that, even in a democratic 
state, the school should l>e an absolute pionarehy. 

Points of e.nrUeucf . — lie enumerates as unfpuililied points of excellence in the 
American school system the billowing; . ^ 

The admirable development of the kindergarten and its organic connection with 
the normal sHiool and elementary schools. 

The far-reaching possibility in the school organization of grading pupils with ref- 
erence to attainments "Hud without regard to age, and the practise of placing two. 
grades or half grades in one class as a stimulus to ambition and self-reliance, 

■ princ iple of gratuitous instruction and gratuitous materiahif instruction (text- 

books, etc. W 

The relatively small numUT of pupils in individual class mourn, in spite of the 
rapid growth of cities. . - ’ ^ * 

The education of hand and eye in mau^d instruction kh a preparation for indus- 
trial and technical pursuits on the part of* pupils who have leas thlentdor abstract 
' studies, and as enhancing reejxvt for Ih n i i l y lalmr. ' 

Tin: tendency, not to give a finis liftl education, hut to prejwire for further self* 
culture after school life. • 

The establishment of technical schools in universities anil of chairs for the <peda- . 
gogy of elementary schools and high schools, with practise schools connected. 

The requirement of high-school training for normal students, and the preparation * 
of many normal teachers in higher schools and universities; the elevated and 
friendly spirit iix normal schools; their character as experimental stations for new 
, methods; the choice situation and equipment of normal schools, es|>ecially in their 
laboratories. . * 

TW> touch with academic and j>edagogie science afforded to actual teachers, the 
z cal with w hich elementary teachers pursue cultural studies after graduation from 
normal schools, and the fact that opjiortunit v for “sifeh , pursuit is provided 
gratuitously. * 

The annual otlieial publications of the Bureau of Kduralioti coneerning the status, 
of education in the entire world. v 

Oefed *. — As manifest defects the following an* mentioned: ^ 

The fact that compulsory education is not as yet universal, ami is, in many instances, 
not aidlicicntly comprehensive where it does exist. 

The fact thtft there is no profession of elementary teaching. 

The excessive employment of women iivthe school service. 

The inadequate preparation of a number of district school-teachers, many of whom 
hayo had 4io normal training. 

The inadequacy of salary and social |x*otion on the jmrt of teachers, with the excep- 
tion of those bf a few cities. * 
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Extenuation: — In extenuation, however, hvaildx: 

It should not be overlooked, however, that t_h(*se defects, to a larce extent at least 
ftre due to transitional conditions in the development of the country 
Jf' ninny B^rselyaettl^ reKlonH A well-regulated school organization muv be impos- 
aible for the present. That the desire for such organization exists is shown bv the 

;n(^afimgnurnberofunion8clKX)lsk) which tliechUdrcni are carried at pnblicexpenHt* 

organized l»y groups of communities: - *' ’ 

. 11 is i U8t > too, tomontion the contrast of .the cities that seem to have solved thrimut 
• jd a praiseworthy fashion the extraordinary task of adapting the development oi the 
achools to their unprecedented growth. 

JJay, the progress of the school system must appear surprizing if we consider that 
America had scarcely been discovered when Father could demand comunlsorv «du- 
catjon in Germany, and tliat in the new «*ountry there were as yet no schools* when 
in Europe the long 6i niggle lietween the scholastics and humanists had come to 
an end. . 

.J/ - von,,, nf thc American school, the willingness and ability to 

^rJiM-Tnirden of school expenditures, the quick practical ingight with which 'the 
Americana nut- into practise foreign educational ideas in theif country' the rapid 
growth Qf the mvlagogic sciences in the eountry itself, the unhampered* work in the 
school and its adaptability, the further proepeeta for the American e ieuieii tar v school 
pan appear only in a favorable light. <* v 

. ' 9 

III.j 

[From the report .of (Vnrftilor v«i» Czihsk.) 

✓ 

A few noteworthy additional utt(‘ranceH of a general character are fonnd in the 
1 report of Councilor von Czihak. 

In a short sketch of the historical development and organization of the public 
schools, which dwa Hot differ materially from Doctor Dunker’a presentation, he 
emphasizeijhe universal predominance of Fraud’s principle of “horning by doing ” 
the increasing prevalence of high schools, the gratuity of instruction it, all public 
schools, and* the practise of coeducation. 

lApprecvitiun of publtir »rhof>h.~ lie criticizes tfte inadequacy of the compulsory 
school laws in conception and execution, hut ad<ls: “It would he wrong t<» con- 

clude from this that^he importance of public school instruction is not appreciated. 
On the contrary, there is in all strata of the (ample a firm ln lief in the value of this 
instruction, an eager desire for the Inwt attainable school education. Folitioians look 
upon the sch<*)l as an essential factor in the social and |>olitieal development <Sf the 
state.” & . 

An orgtfiic whole.— And, further on, he Adds: " The organization of the American 
school 8> Stem in elementary, as well as in advanced instruction, reveals h. thoroly 
considered and logical plan. The interlocking of the various grade* of school sur- 
prizes by its unity and simplicity, and excels the orgauizati<m*rof European civiliza- 
tions certainly in the case of connection and transition betwet*n the elementary 
8Cht>ol v the advanced schools, the professional institutions, ami the university.” c 

again: “There may be inundation for the criticisms that (Jte 
Ajrferu^n schocJb^rrieH too many and too varied md>ieot»>«Hn6truction; that it is in 
Xoo great a hurry ;>tfiat it makes too many experiments; that it is inclined more to 
^ stimulate cufioeity tyan to foster thought; that it is built more on the work of the 
teacher than on that of the pupil, .and that, from our standpoint, many things in its 
work appear as dilottanteism. Many of these things may 1* connected with certain - 
national characteristics, but they do not invalidate tile fadtahat the Atrierimn school 
ia thoroly in earnest. ”<i ’ 

0 Reitcberlchte, pp. 63-64. Mbkl„ p. 186. clbld.,’p. 187 , dibid., 
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THE KINDERGARTEN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

* 

f TDK K 1 N HKKC* ARTKN, 

[From rofmrl of Itin-tor KuyjH.T*.] 

» The dominant influence of Kroeliel in tin* work of American educational in^titu* 
t irrtis has already l>een nutieed. A H|K fc * • ial auction is devoted to a comndemtiqh of 
/his influence in tin* report of doctor Runlets. 'After a few xitrori.ifctory words 
•Wiring on the history of the kindergarten, he says: - ' ‘ % 

At present kindergartens are found thrnout the land, an public, charity, and.elnfhdi 
institutio ns, ) n very many instance they are organically connected wit Iv t he e]e- 
mentary schools. J / * - * - w 

Thirty children are generally assigned to one kindergurtner. The equipment of 
the kindergartens in good. A large quantity of mutable material is prepared by manu- 
facturers. 

Kimlfrtjnrhur *. — The kindeiyart tiers are admirably prepared for their vocation. 
There* n re many kindergarten training tM’hools, private ami connected with normal 
schools and pedagogic professional schools, in which the students, in addition t$ theo- 
retical instruction, are afforded opportunity for practise in kindergarten education. 
m In their liest form, the normal courses extend ovt*r two yeura after grailnation from 
\ high school. There are found also spt*cial HiqMTvisors for kindergartens. 

The salary of kindergar tiiers is not inferior to that of elementary teachers, altho 
their jjeriod of work is shorter. 

.Ion. — Intfcmiueh as the work of the kindergarten does not aim at mstructionar 
results, Imt at general educational development, the tendency to consider Tho«(ptere8ta 
of tin* Child ns well as actual and social life, so characteristic of American instruction 
in general, is must dearly shown in fhesc institutions. 

,l/i//(fi//.*-Suitnl)lc! so(*ial occupations and guinea, the latter with piano accompani- 
ment,, songs and stories, altovc all manual activities adapted to the stage of develop- 
ment and with things related to child life, mako oj the kindergarten a large nursery 
( Kuidurs(nl>e). They are hutfy TTith the present, thev do not learn for the future. 
Nevertheless the childish play contains within itself the rudrtnent&ry ideas of later 
instructinn.'* 

This feeling of being occupied wiih the present, which rules the little American in 
the kindergarten, remains also with the older child in lafer school years. The kin- 
dergarten is therefore, a characleristic form of American school life. 

It*' intiurnrr. — Indeed, the KrocUdiun principlea are not limited in their influence 
to the kindergarten, hut have brought also in the lower grades of the elementary) 
schools a still w ider application of that specifically American method of instruction 
which has btHMucnnsidorcd in a sjH*eial section (see n. Kl). In the teaching attitude, 
tuo, of the primary sdmol the influence of the kindergarten iH felt. A continuation 
of this kindergarten education up into the higher grades the Americans discovered 
in manual training at the Centennial Exposition (lS7ti) in lMiiladelphia. Now* 
Kroebehan principles are found thruont the entire American school system." 

The reader is also referred here to page 15, where Doctor Kuypers commends as a 
point of special excellent^ of the American school system '‘the ad ti lira hie develop- 
ment of the kindergarten and its organic connection with the normal and elementary 
schools.” 

KLKMKNTAKY Hi'IKkH.S (PRIMAKY AND UUAMMAR SCHOOLS). 

(From ri'[H»rt nt Ductur Kuyper#.] 

In a<lditiun to w hat has been quoted from Doctor Dunker’a import concerning ele- 
mentary schools, more particularly regarding sanitation -find disoipline/( p. H), and 
fmm Doctor Kuyiiers'fi report on organization, methods, and aims (p. 13), thu fol- 
lowing statements from Dortch* Knypera*s report on subjects of instruction art; of interr 
est. The statements concerning course of study an* lufied wholly, it seems, upon the* 
schools of Kew York City. „ • 

fonror of ntndy, — The subjects of instruction [he reports] correspond on the whole 
with those of opr VolksschuU*. The following points xleservo prominence: 

History is connected wifh civics and ethical instruction. Geography begins with 
die home and considers predominantly practical geographical relations. Nature 

— 1 _l ' — " 

a Kelaeberlctrte, pn. 46-47. » 
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Html y ih the only uno of tlu; Hiibiocm cfe*hng with matters of practical lift* (Kcidien ) 
carVirdon from the U^iiming of fliewdiob^XTUid. Geography appears in tin-fourth 
and history not U-fnn* the fifth grade. iTWrte ami temperance inktrurtinn are 
►important Hahjeeb, .hut practical gynnmMirs Receives- apparently little attcntibu. 
Drawing and pHiiititig tiriMlntii; nlimist exduHiVeiy fmuj *meinorv or from nutnte. 
n^tiirkT^ <raW1 "^ Uh> ' h rurrit Ml »»«, generally from rupvYh'nt, if feasible, also from 

During the first six years tiwre is needlework ( llamlarheitennterrieliU for the 
girls, mi,l Lor tlu» hoys 4 ' constructive work.” which is eon netted with drawing and 
nerves!* a preparation for shop work.* 'Hie two | P! ht grades offer for the hovs 
manual training m woodwork in. the^li?*,! workshop, and for the girls insirueiion 
«" Kf n l< ! m5 "fWgnulejj Uerinan, French. Latin, or stenography may he 

Corn paring t ho. Oritin* dumber of hours giveft to nigh of the several subjects titiring 
Win erttire elementary period in n New York City and a Prussian eitv school Doctor 
KuyfHjiij finds aw fnlh\ws: 

Iinpmif,. history, t r« ! ngm l .hy. :.ml even arithmetic . lain, it smallrr nen-entaire 
thur. they <lo with tie; t lie t.rl, Coal m.l.jeetn ami nature ntu.lv :i mnai.l.raf.l v L-r.-nter 
pereenUige riu* chief difference is found 1 11 our roligioiiH instruction and ‘ free 
HtudV in >cw Wk. The former. which with uh takes up one-sixth dour time is 
larking in the American Vchoot. On the other ham), the “free. Htudv,” iiirluiUmr 
the opening exen hes iw»dlhe elcetivjp subjects. occupies more than ouedifi h of the 
school hours of Hn American elementary pupil. '-This does not inelude the busy 
work, (‘°nsiRtHig rliit-fiy <>f supplementary reading or written work. ■ 

1 he striving for the development of individuality and imh ixmdence is prominent 
also here. At the name time it should not beoverlookt that the entire number of 
school hours ih greater with ns than’ in America [ New York ( ityj. 

" Manual training deserves njieeial mention.' At the time of the 
Philadelphia hx posit ion (I87fi) n.animl timing entered upon its triu,nph«r niKrrli 
hrn the-Ameriean schools, and it is still to-day the most popular hi.’ iect of iiiHtrue^ 
tion. No other Hihjrct meets us does this the ideas of Americans concerning school 4 
eduhution.^ Its highest development is mund in special higher iiistitutii»UH-lhe 

mfinnnl-traiimig high sehnolB. * 

I ul^tain f h»rn rirMTilui.K tli,..h ami from vtivniK an aceo.mt of the e.irrrnt n.iw 
of this autneot since other members of the eoniiiliKsion will probably treat of the 
'Subject in detail. 1 

Neverlhelesa, I desire* forgive a short account of a cmWof manual training, which 
m connection with the hiBtory of human culture, rimy give to this subject general 
^mm ioiml value. [Doctor KuyperH refers Jiere to the roi*raoof the Horace Mann 
School, oiTeiwdierH College, New A ork ] This course differs from the usual nianiial- 
. fining ^plan, inasmuch as the sequence of work tasks is not bused. on technical dilfi- 
cu I turn hut upon the soeci^ive Htagerfif human development; for these stages reveal 
their character in their technical and imlustrial product*. ami the improvements in 
these have kept pai* with the progress uf culture. 

. Now ^ i0 propped that the pujulfamiliarize himself in Ids school reading and thru 
instmction tn^rctually with this progress of humanity, illustrate it in drawing, and 
live it out m manual training. 1 n this plan inc nurse of diflicnlties naturally follows 
progress in ahj I Uy. This limriual training is, therefore, more than a mere raining 
of iiRnd and eve: it js tliq highest form of self-aetivak rendering matters of instrue- 
tion objective 6 and of concentration of subjects of instruction, and lieoomos practi- 
cally the center of nil instruction. * * * 1 

On* the whole, howev r, manual training h limited t > tho education of hand mid 
eye. Kinco the equipment of workshop and the work itself demand considerable 
expense, it ha* become develojanl us shopwork mostly in the cities, -where ’*ahops” 
can bo more ex tensivcjy utilize* I, • » •* 

In a nmnbor ofrlUea’it ianhliuatory in tin; t«« ti|.,K.r Krailen; in otl.cn. the i>.,.,il H 
are at least |{iven an opportj.nlty t<i learn it, either in the s. l.ool kwlf or at a jnamml 
training center. c * 

oRHse boric Me, p. M. , 4 

iTIretam "Vereiwh.allrl.un*- U her.. remleuKt t.y the ,.brw, Bu,..l CT l.. ft mat(?r,o( ti»tn.ctto» 
objective. Possibly the oAined word» < *obJeotlttoaUon , 'or “objcctlvatloTi ” might have snswored the 
pnrpote. 

vRetteberichte, pp. M-W. * ‘ 
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1 [ From n*in>r: nf liiw-iur PiuiktT,] j ^ * 

ni*tnr?irtjl.~Wn',Ujr Pnnkcr iutrodures his irjKirt on (In' middle or high schools in 
tlu ir relat io1i$f to miuiiicnT innl indu-lry wjrii a historical account of their develop* 
iiii-nt* as :i reMdt„dn tin- i iiu| bund, < if tins ny-ed uf College preparatory hiIiooJh (titling 
^I'ln'iiU 1 ,* Jiijd tm. (In* ntliiT bund, n|' a diimmd uf the "middle eliisse**' 1 uf the 

\*-ht\ >U i fur advancer! pro ignition fur thr ditiieul ( t problems uf practical life 

( tiin>lii ng* schools i , , Tin- iist im-r were ofigiinilly ur^iiiiV.i^l in imitation uf the 
“gnunuUir i-clmols' 1 uf Knglimd : tin* hitler, at first, took the 'form of private 
HCi'lntiiics. -s, 

TJh- first America nlogh school n-pro>entcd an upward development of the elemen- 
tal' .»< I iuul i Volk shi im lc ) . It win tpaintamed jit | puljlic expend* ami charged no 
tuitmn fee. In its original plan .t hen* w rr e m*i t her ancient rur lypdcrn foreign Ian* 
gauges. As ;i finishing ll'huul it wan frujn tin* .-tart in ubvhuis contrast with the 
titling scluml. It \\ asjpstablisheri by the incrciint ile and industrial interests uf a 
hop' rouvmereiar Vitjflffur whose rising general ion tin* elementary school was ho 
« h agger Millioieul nmUfpo luititi school too unpractical." * ( 

H'tjiiif * i f*-n<inn. — After .the ei vil w ar, in spile uf “ demagogic opposition ” to these 
*’Hi ho^tls for the children of the rich," the high schools developed very rapidly. 
VcV-- ‘ . 

In the natural 'cnjirs 1 of things it value ala ml that just where the high schools were 
the best there an>se the wish to secure f<£ their graduuh s admission to colleges. 
This wais tin 1 necessary outi ome of the principle: “No Mind alley h in education.” 
The high sclmnl was therefore eoiupelleil ioJake up the work of a tittup schuol in 
addition to that of a fmishmg scluml. With this the nddifion pf instruction in foreign 
lAnguages in the middle school ‘fieeame neeessurv. 

}!<)({,••/ cottrxix. — Now the colleges Were asiyet purelv classical institutions of learn- 
ing, while, at the same time, practical life was becoming increasingly complex. The 
.attempt to satisfy the nspiirementp of ln>th— the eollege $md life— n*eultcd in high 
school < nurses of.iiiNtmrtiniw>f unorecedenled Complexity. A thousand things, from 
/Kscliv Iuh tu honk keeping and surveying, were taught, imtnnillv nothing thoroly; 
a mechanical patchwork of many tilings, but no great educational aim. But gnulu- 
allv tlicre was formulatiM the educational ideal, namely, tin; American citizen. 

'hie Colleges * * * adapted their nspiirements for admission to the new con- 

ditions dvd inodilied tlieir courses. The same was done by the high schools. , Both 
reflect, as vin a microcosm, the complexity of the life of the ]>enp]o, which in h young 
(iemocrac\\nressarily influences t lie schools more directly than in older States with 
a tixt school code prescribe by the government, a school bureaucracy, and the 
rigid routine of a professional Maly of teaeherH. 

I'rmnt nrtftnijztttinn . — Out of this confusion several distinct eourst*fl were precipi- 
tated, generally three— tho'classical, the half classical, Hud the scicikfifie— which, in 
their essentials, correspond with our gvniuusmm, rtial gymnasium, and real sidiool 
tendoneit^. hi all the larger middle school thewe suIslivisionH are emphasizes 1 from 
■^riide to grade, ipiite mrelv'id lixt nrcseril>ed courses, hut usually in surh a wi(\ r 
that as the pupils ad v mice in the primes the tnmd)ecof oldigatory suljjeets is rcslm'uf, 
while the n uml>er nf elective subjects is incn'awsKcormspondingly. A certain mini- 
mum of lesson periods ih prescriln-il. ’ 

Alt ho this double character of the high school as a proparut ion for life anil for eol- 
logmis tiromhieut and much praised, a elAser analysis of eourKcamf at udy shows that 
iu#m large selioola sj K'ciiil courses are providtxl for those who desire to U* fitted tor 
Oimege. Strictly, theT\*fore, tlTe courses intended for practical life— the noncol legiHte 
courses — arc again blind alley*. We find, therefore, not a solution of the pm hlein, 
hut at l>est mitiggtjnn of contrasts by conducting the different courses under < me roof 
and Under one director, which maketj the passage, fnmi one course to tl]e other pos- 
sible and eotniiaratiVely easy. 

htthi. — In tlie preparation for praetieal life, the lielief in the cultural valhe ofA^atin 
nlays a much greater part tliHn with ub. Formerly it waa the knowledge. oLtliis 
language that distinguislied the literary man from the workman, and, with the 
tenacity of the parvenu in culture, many an Amerittati adheres to thividea. . With 
, the briskness peculiar to him he studies fora year, in four weekly leeHonp, the eevere, 
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difficult language of Home, which demands y.ear* of devoted work. The idea in still * 
quite prevalent that it argues extension of eulliire to ho able to recognize a iiuiiiUt * 
of Utin roots m the Romanic part of the English vocabulary. " The proud juserip 
tion, 1 er 1 rteem m\ Lilwflos," inline of the priiruj>al moms of the Philippine 
ex In tut at it. Louih indicates the otfTcoine of hucii classical culture 

A 'no mornnnit*. hi spite of thinqiHeudo-cla^irism, mid cfiupleil with it. (here have 

lately appeared in thin hunL*>f contrasts wholly, new movements in the middle 
school, viz., the intriHtiict oufof manual thlifiing mid commercial instruction. This 
represents a frontier region between general and industrial education, such as we do 
not jsftsesH in < iorinauy in this extent and, importance." 

Manual traiuintf. Doctor Du nke r linhls the imjHhufl to the intmdiirtinn of manual 
training in the Uhiladelphia Exposition and in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
n °h)gy, strengthened by The Swedish sliijd and ErooUdian educational ideas, us well 
a« by a • pled is position in the character of the American people in favor ‘ learn 
in* by doing/ ' v . 

AfRvr onurncruthig .the varimiH phase* of. inaHiia^ training, or ” education of the 
hand” in its widest sense, as applied to hoys an.l'girls, childhood and ymitli, he 
divides 1 subject, irrospecti ve of drawing, into manual occupations for rhil^fd.od, 
manual occupations for girls, and work in wood mid metals for older hoys, mid 
continues: * * 

Sr. t _ 

This third kind of manual work has lmo.ino a distinguishing peculiarity of the 
Anicnciui mi.ldlo whool. It H-r. r s tlu.rolv will, ll.,- . l.ara. terixli.' toiiilriirV ■ ( tin- 
. towani o.nrn-temwiin.l ma ts as u .I.-t<*rtTiin1fi» fa. lnr in thc.li-vrlrti.mmi 

<i( lluipnirarler orthe A iiicrnan | ij. 1< ■ To wlfat < ■ x I.-,! t it is rausn ami in h't.w f»r 
it ih cffcot. it i* diHiqiilt to <lfl<-rnvmv - 

In onl,-rt<. ■ pruvetjt mwuinUT-tiindinp thin in.-lrnrlion Vi imlnsirja) n.ainml work 
thi! H|Hvin<nlly American “• muijiml lrainini'"-sli',i.il ( | not !»■ .•unfoiimli'il will, t| 
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thelatt 11 1 b l K. ke,tM!IIllorr * t - l,t ( instruit ion in manual skill): It. 

In succeeding pages he gives, credit for the introduction of manual training in the 
American middle wdmols to the “ indefatigable activity *’ of Prof. C. M \V,«.d ward, 
presents an ehdxinite account of the organization of liis school, points to the plicnnm- 
enal increase in tin* mmdior of public high schools that havcmluptcd n.arnmr train- 
ing (from \M cities of over S, 000 inhabitants in istK) to 2^0. such -cities in Vmy>), and 
mentiohs ti»e Massachusetts law, making its introduction c^digatorw in cities of over 
20.0(H) inhabitants. ^ : , • * I 

Mammf-trainiufj' high nchoolx.— Kurthennore, he jkuiUs out that Professor . 

wanl * aim was not. so much the mere introduction of nuiimal training in existing 
fidioois, as the establishment of manual training high schools in which “the whole 
boy” is eduaite(F r # ^ ^ 

The nundier of *ut:h schools, mostly public, he estimates at dO, and continues: 

Tho leaders of ,this inoVeiiient emphasize at every opportunity that their cause is 
only a matter of public education: that they want simply toeihieate, that thev are 
not concerned with the future calling of the pupils as engineers, physicians, lawyers 
mdrch^t&'nr what not: Their schools, they claim, are imt trade* schools, fitting for 
certain Oi^npations to tie Subsequently followed, hut institutions for general culture 
partly devoted to instruction in gen a ml industrial proponent ini <* 

This, hi deed, Doepir Punker designate*!!** 'the essential distinction of American 
manual training as contrasted with (fernmn 'practise, a manual training that is held 
to be of equal rank ^ ’hrUitef ary subjects atld ai&nittod in the n^uirgj minim* o/ 

As to the edueajiorhd valuemf American manual training ih the inicttlle schools, 
he adds elsewhere: ■» 

Thisehopwork has much vrilue for physical development and ethical (*dui*ation 
U trains the eye and strengthens the rtpiacleH. DiiHt at tliis pcno<l «>f development 
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- uinf uncouthness the mingling of. muscular and mental wufk 'iV lienolUiat add gnan(f 
against much that ih foolish and worse.' 

Krcpiently when kernel, cheerily working at. the ativdor turning lathe, ft dilssof 
In ivb tn whom we had jtisi listened in a recitation yt t’leeio or Sell ii U*r. or 
when, we Saw them eagerly engaged in draw i tut or modeling, the pleasure uvrr their 
del i^h l lul creative doing mingled with tin; painful feeling that they were not 
< iermau yont hs uv had'U*fdre us. '■ * 

kn tlih shci|moi k i t is* hot possihl.* to slight a -problem, to dismiss a dillieult y*ukh 
a | 'll ra-e to a halhmider-tocid w.^d.' Tho.lady dealing with material. things gives a 
know li-.’ljrt’ of their nature mid ill in Iheir appropriate .use, in thgir proper hand- 
lin^. .1 ItH.-, *while hlmpwork inculcates ft scn>e ot truth and a res] m aM tup the nature 
f>t t I lings. it a ho lays the foundation ffc.r tta: eult i vat inti ^ artiste* tiiste. 

1’lie manipulating of machines deiiiundJ-kecn ohservati. . 11 * and , ( uiek and detiuite 
deeisioii Theeonrr.fi of the natural h tree harm*ssed in the iiiueldtie, the m'miiigc- 
ment oi the t^jol- and ot die material give to thevouiig man an assund teoling of* 
ma-terslnp o\er t he ,-urroimd ihg wjirld. ni jtmigS,* a.> u el I as eontideine in lymself 
and in the luture. 1 lus Iceliiig leaves no font n lor the world csl-rangeinent of paper- 
le' i natures, whieh at the same t i keep, t imjd I v a loot t rmn the world ot 1 1 1 i i igs and 
haughtily look douu upon manual IjiMor. '1 hsti net it.ti iu hamlieraft hv capable 
nm.-tVr arlizans euhauees, t. .get her 'wfl h ifyprOciat ion ot' manual skill, also res per* for 
manual lain u\ And this alt iyude, wldvU honors all decent labor, *is one of the St mut- 
est supports of Ainericau-greatness. 

Shupuork, in accordance with ii'funditmcutHl hufolKMi f^otten educational prin- 
ciple, re-ts upon the native instincts of the growlin' human being. Not e\erv bov 
okH|^ao\iumtely niiddlc'Achool age . (Ten iapmdh-r ) is inelincd to scirnltiic studies, 
but almost every Uiy has an instinctive desire Jo t rente with tire hand M.mething 
concrete and tangible.^ l*o dieecl anf] aydtivutr this inMimt must lie the task of a 
uitiointl education. No^, the ai^viVutes. ot manual (mining Inne alwavs emphu* 
siy.‘*»+d be point tba.t they desire, by meaps of thisinanual training, tuallVaet to- the 
middle sell. mi pupils that are not drawn to lumber culture by literary interest*. 
Surfs pupils, win mi re not in thenisAlves Imd or mcntallv deleirnt, but vdniM< interest 
can mil. l»e readied by, a one-sided school, ;uv found in al l count lies. With us they 
»ue kept in the higher, almost purely literary, school hv the pressure of military 
pi i\ ilexes. beginning ui|li t^uarta [tin* sivih class o[ the gymnasium. counting 
irons the ’highest classj, they embarrass the classes, \e\ I he teachers, lower tile 
standard of imlrurtiun, and therefore that ot t he entire school, become overall, 
and secure at best tip* military privilege of one war's nrinv service. Jf thev turn 
out well 1(1 soino vocation in Intyr hfe it is iu spite of thepiiool, not hwaitlse of tl^e 
school. Very otlen. hmycver, .they enter upon practical life morose natures, with- 
out faith ill tJ/ciiiselvcs and their railing, without fmmgy, without creative ardor, 
irritated against the school that failed to reach them!,' Of llie best the school ran 
. give, of the desire tor progress, of tin* yearniiyfc for more and higher things; they 
have net telt a lucath; t)n*ir eiflture has eoim* t^nin end, hut also for effective nuutuu) 
work they are spoiled. ' , 

..l/lst with Midi hoys, larking in litem rv talent or taste, *tlie mannal;tniining school 
amis to sm on late mental I i K* witht-he help«if t lie i\ orkslmp. Iirw.m.l and metal- 
woftk, with tool and machine, they Helpline ckill and know ledge w hidi r»int* to rest, 
tut h ient i tie f< >u ud at inn thru thy* dlose (’flnnyrt i.tu ni *cl ic sh. >p wtirk *w it 1 1 d ra wi ng, ^ 

imu henmties, lunl phvMvK. ’* it is our aim la liring tin. night and labor tgget her, to 
rtiakc the tli inker a Worker and the worker n thinker, hveu itj manual training, 
the clu^l object is mental development 4 Ami culture. 

i.iihnnttorn-s\--Y or similar reayoiiH, Doctor Dunker utemions with apf\ro\ul the 
appeal to selt-Hjivity in the e.|iiipuicnt at|d tmujii^ement of the la^oratortes vf the ' 
. middle schools in connection with instruction in eheinJstry, physics, and biology. 1 

1'he tgadier [he writt*s] does n.p court ue. liimsolf to the statement of a Tact ami its 
must ration by appropriate experiment, but the'pnpils.tlieinwlviy prove the truth hy 
therr own exiH j ritnent, or anyled to discover the truth by ex|K*riment as something 

<>f course, this re<pim*s twun* as much time, but of more inifmrtanee it this point, 
it seems to me, than the amount pf gnmipl gone over is the maimer of going over it! 
the stimulation apd cultivation ot a temletiey. for independent future work. 

1 t'hisH of 44 pupils^wwu-Wfng in bt»tany. VacU pupil had a set of tools * * * 

irnvnlod hv the ^aehmdTlor \tyich the [yipil was resmlnsible to the sdiool.* p^ch 
tie used, with the pupiT plac»ci opposite^iften of the oj^xiaite sex— a^iiiieroaeope. 

** a R^isebcfichie, pp". 36-47. ^ 
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BfJ ^TJ^T P"P"«i 0 «. .™“d these, exchanged their observations, 
drew w hat they had seen, anti wrote a description. By this self-doing hand ami 

Sn,He‘ h h « ,in .' le ™ ,an(iln K«re cultivated sitnultaneousfv. I lielieve tih’at German 
middle schools in their methods rarely train their pupils similarly in scientific ol*er 
written ^expression; for what school in^rmany fiossesses ho 

Cbmmerciiil instruction. Tlie introduction of commercial instruction is attributed 
by Doctor P, inker to the desire oh the part of teachers to retain the pupils for n longer 
time m the schools. Many |«i rents, holding that the middle school offered nothing 
of immediate ,, radical value to Uieir boys after graduation from the elementarv 
schools preferred to send them to some business college; an d this ten.lensv was 
strengthened on the fwrt of business colleges by the publication of pamphlets aiul bv 
personal agitation, warning the graduates of elementarv schools against the high 
schools and seeking to gain them for their institutions. 

In order to counteract this pressure, a number of middle schools established cun- 
menial <0, . lrs< .'f; In *' h K h , lienmanship, ty|>e« riling, shortliand, Iks. k keeping and 
COm.nema anthn.eUc took the place of languages, mst I, erratic*. and natuVal s!^,,", 

like that d the V’ 0,1(1 - ^ . e<l ", <,a,< > r * opposed this commercial instruction, whirl, j 
like that of the business school, rrprosynlrd mere drill for mmmorcial clerk^liMw 

— ‘ n*fh t ^ e tl 0innH r(la ( j OUrKH ma< *° ^ *mero,w domauds njxm intellectual 
he ° ther c f mrftes th vy, were Ij y indolent or weak pupils l„ many 

instances, moreover, they occupied only one or two rears i„ o.ntrJt with the other 
COurwsot the high school, which n^uiretl four years. The keen observation tliat 

pm"dure ne 10 ,Urn l ' k ' VeV ,K1 - VH i,,,0 - fhea P 
Ke^ntly under the intluentre.of German ideas, a nmnln'r of larger cities WV 
undertaken to establish eommervial high schools. whirl, areget.umeUu^tillnal „ \ j. 
J he of this kintLis-probahly the commercial department of the Phila- 
Centrai . H, * h Kcho « l * nn,ier the direction of Ghemnan A. Herrick the 
efficient pioneer m omimerml high school instruction. Ghicagn is al>wut to e’rttah*' 
Ger^any^ " bllt to send its city board duration to 

Here follow full accounts of the New York High School of Commerce* and of the 
commercial courses of the Drex el Institute. 

CoUtgt* of commerce.— The colleges of commerce, according to Doctor Dunker, arose 
from the demand, on the one hand, of educators who desired to increase college 
attendance and to raise the people to a higher level of culture,. and, on the other 
hand, from the idea that “the American captain of industry needs in the great tasks 
set for him by economic life a deeper understanding of economic, judicial, and social 
questions than the old -college can afford him. ” 

As-leading institutions of this character, Doctor Dunker enumerates the college of 
commerce and administration of the University of Chicago, the Wharton school of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the school of commerce of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, the University o! Michigan, the Bchool of commerce of the University of Califor- 
nia, the University of Illinois, the Amos Tuck school of Dartmouth College, ami the 
school of commerce, accounts, and finance of New York Univeraity. 

In subsequent' paragraphs he Outlines briefly the course of study of the Wharton - 
School and that of the Amos Tuck school, remarks the great attention pair! thninut 
to transportation and. hanking, the important position assigned to relltions between 
employer and employee and- other social problems, the insufficiency of language 
instruction "with a background of the politics of commerce," and the fact that the 

treatment of geography and colonial affairs tends to imperialism, and conclude* as 
follows: ' • * 

The preceding account indicates that in their application of (lertaan suggestions - 
the Americans Rave imprest a hart of their general educational system wUhiZ£ 
?j econom,r ®’ - 1° details and in organization w* can'feam nothing of them 

for thA former we often inadequate and thelatter is ranted “ne^.S 
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of instruction of the country. But w^nhould not forget that the Americana are ener- 
getically at work to advance consciously the interests of what they call American 
“expansion.” in the struggle between Germany, Kngiand, and America for the 
world market, which will characterize the twentieth century, the pro*q*»cta of victory 
will lie with the people that can send into this content the greatest nmnlier of men 
with a free ami wide outlook, with skill in organization. and tTrie exercise of power.' 
And whether our schools. in which the ri*uTk; commercial generation of Germany 
seeks its culture, could not do still more fqf the education of such men is a question 
whose repeated and serious consideration should lie earnestly urged.*' 

Additimial notes of interest in Doctor Dunker’s report treat of the use of text-lwoks 
and of coeducation. These notes seem to apply in man v* points to the elementary 
nither than tin* middle schools. 

Test -hook*. — A jaH'uliar place [he writes] is occupied in the American school by 
the. text-hook. It plays u much more important part than the miuuifl w ith us. It 
is more constraining, obscures the personality of Jhe teacher, ami renders the instruc- 
tion, therefore, in a measure ijn personal. Originally the value of the text-l>ook 
rented on the lack ot good teachers. For this reason honks were written that con- 
tained in readable form just the lesson* to 1 h» lea rind. The activity, and fri*quentlv- 
also the ability, of tin* teacher was limited to the sitting of ta^ks in the book and to 
the hearing of recitations. This is frequently the case even to-dav; vet a combina- 
tion of the. text-book method with personal teaching is aimed at. In this as well aa 
m other things necessity was made a virtue, and it is esj>eetallv claimed for the text- 
Istok that the pupil must be trained to deal with printed matter free from the lead- 
ing strings of the teacher — that man depends for progress in life on Istoks and news- 
papers and mild ,1 k* trained early in tlnfir use 

There lies a truth in this, and the I test outcome <>f the method is th&t an extensive 
and gixnl (Kipular scientific literatim* has lievn created, ‘and that the text-hooks refer 
to supplementary books and recognized authorities This certainly enables the dili- 
gent and talenteif^tupil with a large amount of free time at his disposal, with the 
help of the. text-lxKik ami the p *rusal of supplementary matter, to progress much 
more rapidly than his lesfc industrious and loss gifted schoolmate. If die teacher 
assists him in this with mxasional hints, advice, and HjHvial bisks, class instruction 
assumes thereby somew hat of tin' character of individual instruction. ThiHCombi- 
1 nation. of glass instruction with individual instruction is favored bv the practise of 
instructing in most instances twodi visions in t lie same class. The diligent and gifted 
pupil of the lower division is thus enabled to do also the work of the higher division — 
to finish the year’s work in half a year— and to secure earlier promotion to a higher 
class. Time a way is o^ieiied to the capable and diligent pupil. “ \\\»give the. bright 
hoy a cliame” is a principle w hich is often quoted in the school &? well aa in indus- 
trial life. • 

Of course American text-book instruction is barred to Us, but we should,' neverthe- 
less, consider ways and means to encourage indejiendent and individual reading with 
our pupils. We should also not loee sight of the problem of promoting the capable 
pupils in accordance w ith their talents. ami inclinations. In all class instruction; 
particularly in Prussia, there is danger that mediocrity may crush talent. With ub 
the average mark “sufficient” (genugend ) rules in school. & • 

Coeducation.— Certain statistics with reference to coeducation are summed up as 
follows: 

Coeducation is lookt upon as a specifically American and democratic measure, 
and this secures its triumph in the public schools. On the other hand, the desire for 
the s partition of the sexes on the part of parentp opposed io coeducation constituted 
a new reason for the d^cistoncejof private schools.' It is rb|>orted that 9.% ner cent of 
the pupils of public middle schools and 43 per cent of those of private midule schools 
are educated in mixt institutions. Irreapective of, all else coeducation certainly 
promob's inoiHsput association In'tween the sexes and moderated sexual tension, ft 
is equally certain that it can bring about a salutary community of interests U'twefcn 
the two sexes, and it would eurel v l>e better for many of the smaller cities of Gei^* 
many to establish a common public high school for boys ami 'girls, instead of a gym- 
nasium for boys apd a poor private school for girls. [See also p. 14 for Doctor Kuv- 
pers'a views ] 

. On the whole [Doctor Duukcr adds], the American “middle class’' is inclined to 
place its sons earlv in business, but to jet its daughters continue for a longer period 
m the middle school. .Thua it happens that while the lower grades usually still 
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NOKMAL tN’OTHUCTIOV, 

[From rrport of Doctor Km-per* ] v 

Ihtlurtcal. D<»ctor Kuv|icrs in his rejx.rt iiitnxlucc* a s|n>eml section devoted to 
normal instruction, with a short historical note, in which he credits Horace Mann 
with successful efforts, due to Prussian influence, loading to the establishment at 
Lexington, Mass., of the tirst American normal school, lie notices the distrust with 
which this innovation was received ami the dilficully of fun linit a practise school 
iHHausc of the general lack of appreciation of the fact that teachers needed. prepara’ 
t.on m the art of tnstruction About the middle of the nineteenth centurv, Imw. ver 
other btates followed the example of Masaaeltt .setts, and to-dav. Doctor Kovners 
reports, all the Ktatrsuf the L'niun liave nnrnml schools. 

I,,di nf (ruined m,cW-Hefimls that altlm the Ikt of teachers trained in 8 mJ, 
schools liaa increase.! to an extraordinary extent during the past few decades it is 
Btill very small compared With the entire mimher of teachers •'Kven to-.lav the 
teaches of district schools as a rule have hail no normal training. and ,, considerable 
numlior of tlu*m no HfxvuU prrpanitiim c*f iuiv kind " 

This, without dottht. is due. he holds, to the impossibility of .neem* the steAililv 
Rrowtn,; need of pearly trained teachers, for “that there' is longer anv lack ,',f 
appreciation of normal training on the [.art ,.f Slate governments is ‘proved l,v the 
character and Oi|mpnu*nt <»f the normal school building.*’ 

RuiMingt <md These ,, r< . structures of iiof.lc stvle, generally erected in 

ehamnt.K and met Waltons, scions and excellent to taste, , r-wi d,™ will™ , „a 

U 'r r > n "; 1 "»*•«•« rtn.lv room's, drawing 2d ‘m, & 

hal.s, e-p6ciallye.|Utppe'l rooms for biology, natural history, geography history ami 
aUne all else wuh well-co, . stria ted laboratories lor pi, hies forcWn.istn 1 and or 

sp&i&ssshsiAr A --was 

Classical statues, an of \ onus of Mill* and Apollo Belvedere, and valnalile rmm 
ductiona of mastcr|>.ec«s of ancient and modern art in every room and corridor make 
i"^ " n institution ideally adapted toils Inch purpose 

fheTr,U| t ' ; ,omillor 'fV'"l hoardintf houses for the students «re connected with 
SSS.SSte.'l Ch °"' e , ;° me " ke in -l"i|--en., and respecting the p^y ' ol 

( 'ItarncleriMirt. It i* noted that these sclWls differ in scope mid method of instrnc 
t, on; that they are open to nllscct* and to loth sexes, nltho practically the students 
fre imiont exclusively women; that instruction is gratintnns to residents of the State 
and that, while them is a distinct effort f„ make the instr^tion exclusively pro- 
fessional, many of their courses still nrowiiiidcmie. '' 

Utedfor t/mcrtil culture. As a cotise.pience of the last point Doctor Knvpers timls 
Aat many students continue, t.sc’the normal school, for purport general enl- 

*c* "“ >re 80 "* ,h V* w n,,t rt'l'jwt to after payment of tuition, if they 
tail to lake up the profession. This also explains the fact that the hi K |, attendance 
of many normal schools, in many instance exceed,.,* I, (>00, is out of proportion 
with number of tmiiKvi tearhors anminltv at the diuptisa! of the NtaU* 

fW of *lndy. Witl, reference to the course of study he nptes that it usually 
= s over two ye^ re.uirin* for entrance high school graduation, and directs 
apeaal attention to bookkeeping and civics aa euhjects of instruction, also to the 
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tfreat prominence given to laboratory work and to independent experiments on the 
partot students in thespveral departments x>f natural science. As directly prepar- 
ing for teaching he mentions the study of the human Ixxiy, psychology, “ the favorite 
study of the American teacher, 1 * general and special method, history of education, i 
school management, and school laws, as well as sufficient practise in teaching in a 1 
practise q ch«x)l connected with the institution or placed at its disjiosal hv the local * 
school board. 

Frequently, distinctive course* are offered .for special teachers, more particularly 
in manual training and domestic Haeuee. Almost universally we find also a special 
kipdergarten’department, with a kindergarten connected with the practise school.® 

In further elaboration he [x>ints out that “ most of the large cities have their own 
normal schools for their local needs, anti in order to afford the daughters of the city 
opportunity for an independent position," aud that some normal schools have three 
and four yeAr courses for elementary school principals, high school teachers, and 
school supervisors. 

Tire £lite, however [he continues], are found in postgraduate courees. Thtmare 
attended by teachers who, after graduation, have improved themselves by practise 
and return to their almamater. To these*elert da*** theschools admit also others 
who, after graduation from a college course, wish to supplement their scientific edu- 1 
cation with pedagogic training. * * * ^ 

For teachers who arc engaged In work, and <an not leave their iroeitions fpr the 
purpose of advanced training, there are vacation courses, Pimunor courses, and ftatur- 
day courses connected with the normal schools.* 

<nhcr opfKjrtunitif*— In addition to' thete public normal schools Doctor Kuypere 
mentions private normal schools (which, however, do notTonfine themselves.to the 
preparation of teachers), public and private teachers' institutes, reading circles , * and 
summer schools of the Chautauqua ty|>e. 

Teacher *.— The teachers of normal school* he reports as living well prepared by 
experience and culture; in tlie bighe* ]>ositions, mostly college graduates. Also, he 
mentidhs M Higniticant, “that the leading normal schools require for admisaionv 
graduation from a four-year high scbodl course, and that teacher* of high' schools 
usually ^consider a call hv a normal school aaa promotion and an improvement in 
their position.**** * * 

In a few instances* he finds, also, instead of separate normal schools, normal depart- 
ments in conpection with higher institutions of learning. 

Normal college *.— For more comprehensive and more systematic, scientific* tM 
t>edagogic culture than ih usually afforded by-the nonnal school, and for the purpose 
of enabling teachers to secure a degree (B. A, ), normal colleges of recognir.ed rank 
offer courses of hmr to five years to graduate* of high schools. Bv continuing their 
studies such students may advance to the degree of M. A., or, if ‘their studies were 
related to pedagogic sciences, to that of ‘doctor of j>edagogiea. */* * 

Teacher/ college . — The climax of pedagogic <m1u cation, however,- is afforded bv the 
teachers collegia, a pedagogic professional school of university rank, with require- 
ments for admission "similar to those of academic professional schools of other 
faculties. ® ^ 

For further remarks of Doctor Kuypore mi nonnal schools, eee page 15, under 
the heading of ^General Considerations." ^ 

DRAW1KO AND ART IffHTRt-ITlO.V. . 


• Extensive an<l interesting observations on the subject of drawing are fqund in the 
reports of Doctor Muthemus, Director Thormalen, IVofeseor Schick, and Councilor 
v. Ccihak. The following synopsis will confine itself chiefly to the presentation of 
the statemente of these reports concerning the merits and results of the American 
treatment of this subject of Instruction?*** - 
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. [From the report of Councilor v. Czihak:] 

iJZfy 9 'd**-— y™ leaning ideas [writes Councilor v. Czih*k] of American 
instruction in drawing [in the elementary school! are those laid down by Her tari 
Spencer i n his work on Education. What die children, left to themscl vea, like to 
draw, ifl to be drawn: Tiling in their environment, which in size, shiiiHi, color, or 
motion excite their attrition, life* forms, utensil*, animals!, human beings. * * * 
JLne drawing of straight, Yurved, mid composite linen for exercise is wholly rejected 
by ’ b pence r as in funeral the drawing from copy. Furthermore, lu‘ places greater 
value uiH»n the ^nclcrinc of coin/ inipresHHUKsth^r, upon that <>f outline He hivsdown 

r ,r«Hlu< e U>autiiul dni w i hef* Ijiaii • 

thatPki)! in drawing lx* dove loped. Howsoever crude and awkward their lirst efforts 
in form and color, the natural interest of the children in drawing should lie encour- 
^ . ;; i lth ex perience7in t he place of striking incidents, the children 

would of themsel ves gradually succeed m the better observation and truer representa- 
lion of single object*. I* or the firs* years, Spencer considers regular instruction in 
drawing ; Bcart-ely prwli cable, hut only encouragement in rather desultory graphic 
work. On the whole, he condemns the construction of a course of drawing 0 n the 
, 818 ofdts elements combinations of lines— for the sathe r.-asoii for which lie con- 
denm«in languagemst ruction the pijictise of hegihuing with grammatical analysis, 
because in i tint met ion t lie abstract should never precede the concrete, nor scienlilic 
ideas cxiienence or doing. a , 

On this liasiP, Councilor v. Czihak reports, the Prater Series of text-hooks has Vtren 
compile in such a way that teachers will find it easy to make chafes in them in 
accordance w ith l<x*al needs or their personal views. With reference to the program 
of thin series,* he concludes: 

In reading [this program] one is imdtTied todoubt its practicability, and still more 
its success. These dejxmd, indeed, »]>on the selection made from die abundance of 
dishes and the manner of serving them. In point of faVt the iusix-ction at the 
J^xptisibon of the drawing books of individual pupils compelled Hie' admission thut 
both thve tliy are dune with skill and taste by the American drawing teachers.'' 

imfonnity of treatment. —A surprising feature fn thia subject of instruction is the 
great uniformity in its treatment from New York to .California, ami. from. tW* Can- 
adian to the Mexican boundary line. Nowhere can drawing from copies be found 
everywhere drawing instruction is built up on the ha* is of kindergarten work 
(allied constructive work) on paper folding, stick laving, freehand cutting, cla v 
model mg, weaving, and sewing, in accon lan et» with mi expanded Fnxdndian system 
Everywhere there is drawing not only from nature and from objects, hut als^ from 
memory, and even drawing fr.un, imagination; the sketching, e. g , of simple laml- 
ecapeeaml deigns is carried on, with help, it is tree. This is accompanied in all 
grades with the development of the color sense and of the Ramefor the values of tinfo 
and shades, 4 the sense for rhythm, balance, harmony, and distribution of masses. 

It is an instruction of exceptional efficacy in the development of taste, compared with 
which our drawing instruction in the elementary school [ Volkssclmlcl appears 
almost one sided. <* ' * ‘ 


Trifimg reunite. On the other lyind, he expn^ssos still greater astonishment at * 
finding the evidences of the influence »f this drawing ap slight in the work of indus- 
trial art sch(x>l8, in the widely distributed dilcttanteiem, and in the American home. 

41 Either,” he adds, “ the current followed in drawing [in the elementary 

school] has l>cen too recently introduced to have hail any influence, or it does not go 
deep enough in its effect, or our faith in the taste-developing force of the instruction 
in drawing is not justified. In any event, the United States is in this, a« in Romany 
other points, the land of contrasts. ’ ’* c In a subsequent paragraph he refers tiie 
beginning x>f tha current method to the year 1888, #hioh **ms to place the burden 
of lack of influence upon the exceeding newness of the method. 

I Prom the report of Doctor Muthesius.) t * • 

To this general sketch Doctor <Muthe*riu8, who reports on drawing with epecial 
reference to industrial art, adds a number of instructive supplementary items. He, 
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ton, finAs the ginning and basis of drawing instruction in the kindergarten, and 
continues: , 


Fini'htmnUnl principle*.— In the eUmu'ntai;vHch<M>l proper drawing instruction soon 
assumes a more definite form; but one point of view is never lost sight of. namely, 
that drawing instruction is concerned with an artistic activity. America lacks 
altogether those ‘ Kiirujiean points of view, thut the children need at first, for the 
oxer, ise of hand and eve, geometrical models for free-hand copying, or that, in order 
tn Uroine familiar witlt the various modes of representation, they should draw from 
copies. The American idea is. in the first place, to represent objects that ard or have 
been seen, and. in the socon^ place, as noon as possible to attempt independent 
artistic composition in small sketches and constructive work. 

(\>ntrn#tfi trtfh huropmu idea*. — The cjJd l\un>|>enii idea thut drawing and painting 
from nature a re- too dittirult for ttic child, and that only the adult can 1 m? jiermittea 
to deal with nature— and he only after d rawing 'from copies and dead plaster casta — 
has no place in America, ami wmihMx* received there as a myth. Also the Ameri- 
can children are given frorfi the start all the means of graphic representation: they 
handle from the loginning hrush and paints, crayon and pen. Also in lliis the 
American idea is opposed to the old Knrci|)eHii idea which considers aquarelle paint- 
ing as especially difficult and to bejjfcjied only by older pupils. 

Ih ur -niff from — In the maPmty of American elementary schools # * # 

drawing irum nature is practised from the. lowest grades on. and in this practise 
preference is given to plants and Mowers, which are represented ilirectly with bmah 
and wq^cr color. The plant is placed at hoiiiu distance from the grouped pupils, and 
tliese attempt to fix the general api>earaiicc of the object, partly without previous 
pencil sketch, in w ater color. , ** 

t)f course, if the pupils were required to render the object correctly in these draw- 
ings, many defects would 1 h; found, es|>ooially in the lower grade's. 'The pictures are 
mom or less schematic; foreshortening, tin- ’foldings of leaves, etc., are usually not 
represented. On the other luind, the 4 freedom witlu w hith the general impression is 
tixt, and the taste with which this is rendered in color, are frequently surpwsing. ® 


Human fignn\ — In subsequent paragraphs, Doctor MuthesiuH refers to the drawing* 
of the human figure, wliieh' also "affords surprising indicat ions of |>ower of observa- 
tion and pleasing instances of naive, artistic rendering;" to free ‘sketching, from 
imagination and memory, relating to historical (‘vents, fairy stories, or to the repre- 
sentation of things previously seen. ** In the upjxT grad^> there is addml to those 
things the more accurate dnuving of simple and complex objects. 

Ih'tujn imj. — K mining parallel with representative drawing, he finds from the start 
• practise in designing 1 ^orders, etc., based on plant forms or on motives chosen from 
r historic ornament, together with the application of such designs in the decoration 
of lampshade, Is ink covers, etc. “ In t hes^nbjoetH one finds generally* indications 
, of very good taste,. mure especially in the choice of olegunt and harmonious oolor- 
ing. He notes also in this connection t lie tendency to apply tin* growing art appre- 
ciation of the children to various forms of manual work in leather, wood, clay, etc. 

High Behind instruction.— With reference t«» thu work of the high school, "where 
instruction in draw ing and manual training is continued on similar lines," Doctor 
Muthcsius makes sjaadal mention of monochromatic lundseajH.* drawing, which finds 
"its chief value in the cultivation of Las to and in training the eye for afppreciation of 
scenic lieauty." . 

As connected with artistic drawing, ho notes furthermore with approval "a sort of 
^ ‘ applied esthetics," in the contemplation of works of art of which small reproduc- 

- dons are placed in the children's hands, fo^dianmsiun by the teacher ahd subsequent 

written account by the children. While he adinita the doubtful character of such 
instruction, unless it is conducted by a teacher of artistic beiit, he stHl considers it 
superior to the current art history in higher berirtan schools, indenjuch aa it deals 
with concrete material placed before the pupil. 

Supervision.— He attributes the success of American instruction in drawing chiefly 
I to highly organized system of Hiijiervision by w^ll-trained special teachers, and 
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refers with much approval to the preparation of such supervisor* by “the normal 
school for drawing teachers in Btajpn. Thin school/’ he adds, “furnishes a type 
worthy of imitation as an institution for the training of elementally and middle 
school teachers of technical and artistic drawing/’ 7 

am.wwy.-In conclusion, Doctor Mu theei us sufns up his impress j|/lra general 
judgment, .that “m its general spirit and principles A me Him instruction in drawing 
is excellent and worthy of imitation/’ and adds: 


* J h . e ^ U i?i 0f *? ^ ruction . tlie loader grades exceed atl expectations. In 
the ad \ anoed grades, however, they do not wholly. ac<*onl with tlda auspicious 
beginning*. While the work of the children of eight or nine years is so admirable 
e P^P 1 ^ of fifteen or sixteen often offer correspondingly little that is satisfactory' 
hr? 1 ^ pUP 'l ,fthohi ^ i eatgrades that lndra^jgfrom nature they 
i® bl to ^ form dearly and to apprehend Iffl object accurately 
fiat instruction has failed to develop a disposition tit see clcarlv; the plant drawimra 
6_ye ^ r * oll { pup ^ fluently P«*e»t the name schematic picture as thoSe 
Manifestly, this is due to the fact that instruction w K 
neglects exercises in accuracy. One is forcibly reminded of the desultory meth(^ 

,0r r V^-P 1 *? 8 on, y P» r,0r pieces without introducing tfie finger 
exercises necessary f<?r the systemaUc progress of the pupil, a . K 


. ' (From the report of IMructor Thonn«lei» ] 

In a short account of drawing in American schools, Dinvtor Thormiilen agrees 'i n 
his views with Doctor Muthesius, emphasizing mon* particularly the v?Uue of tbo 
excellent organization ” due to the system of supervision; the value of flowerdraw- 
ing from memory, which “ be$t counteract the danger of losing oneself in details; ” 
the importance of landscape drawing, more particularly in middle schools; the fact 
r drawing of ornament, on the basis of previous illustrations bv the teacher, 

18 more invention than copying and is a method that “cultivates the taste, gives tfld 
pupils an idea of the value of artistic work, ami thereby a criterion for estimating 
the achievements of others/’ He also not" the striking inferiority of the results 
obtained in high schools as compared with the elementary schools. 

[From the n.*port of I’ntfwtsor Schick.] 

professor Schick .supplements these statement* with a discussion n( the influence 
of J. Liberty Tadd, Arthur IX, w, Denman Row, Hugo Kroelieh, and Bonnie K Know 
upon the development of methods. v 


^Liberty Tadd.— To J. -Liberty Tadd he accord** <l the significant merit” of having 
fint jpmphaaized drawing from nature and from memory, hut finds in the schools 
small indications of Tadd’s advocacy of ambidextrous dmwingafter motives of Greek 
and Renaissance ornament To his method in the drawing of ornament he coh- 
cedes^ a certain value in the development of manual dexterity alfl! of the control of 
the bands by the will and Intellect which represents Tadd’s chief purpose,’’ hut 
ontteiaes the “unquestionable loss of the finer appreciation of form which must be 
•crifleed in the acquisition of {heee external forms of skill.” 

^rfAur Dow .— In Arthur Dow' he recognize* a student of Japanese art principles 
and a successful advocate of idealism in art, who “ In his instruction invert, the wav 
ordinarily followed in art instruction.” 

"Me [Dow] considers it wrong to begin with leading the pupil to the control of the 
tools of art, thro the drawing from plaster casta, perspective,” etc , holding that 
* ~ ® ®" enc ® ot llw not in the corre,^ rendering of nature, but in beauty, yrhich, 

depends on the knowledge of the lawk of composition/’ Profetwor Schick 
donbta, on the whole, the cogency and practicabUity of Dow’s idea*, but concedes 
thevahte of his insistence on proportion of line and surface, and on the picturesque 
contrasts of light an d shad e in every phase of instruction In drawing, more par- 
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ticularlv in school* of industrial art, where this insistence is “of inestimable value, 
inuMinuch as, in tbm 1 , Win pie dcHigrts afford opportunity for easv application and 
dear explanation nf these principles. * ’ 

With reference to the same topic, Dow’s influence upon American dra^ing # Coun- 
cilor v. Czihak writes: “ It U remarkable how prominent a plain* the composition of 
landscapes occupies in American [elementary ^.drawing nstruction. On the other 
hand, I note that 1 have not found in any art school or a academy a special class 
in landscape ijrawing, and'prfiy in one of them a few pictures d landscapes. Again, 
then, the landed contrasts.” h 

liemnun Rons. \\ ith reference to Denman Roas, Rrofeaeor Rchick limits hiinself to 
the hare mentioning of the fact that Rose is alxmt to publish an extended work on 
the subject of color effects. Un tlx* other hand, Councilor v. Czihak gives a succinct 
account of his theory and method, states that his color theory has attained “ wide 
reputation, mid has Ihmmi accepted in No. o of Prang's series of text-books, but 
refrains from further comment. ’ 

Hugo Proelich and T W.i> E Snow. — Concerning Hugo Froeiicli anti lionnie K. Rnow, 
IWtwor Schick is content to introduce them as the editors of a series of ‘‘text-books 
of art instruction” which “is still to I* tried.” He finds that these texts, amon'g 
other things, partly utilize the methods of Dow and Ross; emphasizes that they begin • 
at once with lanriscaj>e presentation in color, and that, with the aid of free-hand cut- 
ting and' other occupations, they suc<*eed with manifest drill in making the first 
drawing instruction “a kind of play:” notes their varied and comprehensive charac- 
ter, and closes with the statement that “with thecoin[detion of the work the children 
will doubt leas leave the school™ finished artists-if, indeed, they do all these things 
excellently as they are represented in the InJoks themselves.” V 
Certain instructive remarks on the application of the above olnservations to (ierman 
conditions are so intimately connected v ith industrial art that it ia thought best to 
postpone the synopsis of thisportion of Professor Schick's re|>ort to the section treat-- 
ing of industrial art. 

[ From the Report of Councilor oifhak.| , f » 

Art Hchooh.— t ouncilor v. (’zihak devotes a few paragraphs to art instruction. After 
enumerating a number of typical art academies, art schools connected with muse unis, 
art departments of univernitiert and colleges, art departments of institutions of a (>oly- 
technic or universal character, and iustitutjoriH conducted “on a busmens basis,” he 1 
continues: 



Tlie instruction in the majority of these institutions is conducted in the conven- 
tional fashion tiorrowed from European art academies and art schools. Drawing and 
modeling from plaster casta and from the antique plav a very prominent part in pre- 
paratory mstrucUon; subsequently, drawing <*m\ model itig ’from life are^lrried on 

Xa?lvfl^2di^ h X ,^° th i 8ex , efl life, too, receives much attention. 

-iL m y V !r , have a class for portraiture, and, as a special American peculiarity, 
tk. Cl Whuh 18 U8U S M >' c*nnected with a sock lied com position clai! 

The Illustration classes are generally well attended, since Illustration for the numer- 
ous magazines is a well-paid occupation and in great favor witfr women. Landscape 
painting is almost wholly absent; occasionally there is. found an etching daserhis- 
toneal painting I have not seen. . * 

On an average three-fourths and more of the students Mong uvtbo female sex* 
every where dTldttanti constitute a coiiHiderable percentage of the pupils. 
i * i ? w , e th^e schools do not*attain the standard of our art academies con- 
ducted by artiste of reputation Evidently they lack . tanchem of i^KC? n 
art and the needed art atmosphere. Persona rejected by Europe, and graduates of 

iniv‘" Bt n ltl0n8 ’ . re, , |UeDt . ly . 8erve *? te * cKera professors. The work thruout b 
only mediocre. A few of these schools, in States that have no apedal normal art 
schools, t rain drawing teachers or utilise Saturdays for the tminlrjgof such teacher*.* 
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INnrKTRlAI, art schools, 

I From reporl of Doctor MutheniuH.] 

Present condition of induMrutl art.— With regard to the. present condition of indus- 
trial art in America, Doctor Muthesius reports: * * 

The prosp ct that < Jarman industrial art will at some day play » leading iiarTmiie 
American !iio.*ket 1 s not precluded, seeing that the characteristic industrial arhieve- 
mentij of Anic ca are a^*yet uilpreUuitioiiH and ipiite undeveloped. While indeed - 
echf>oI instruct »n is laying a foundation fora certain artistic rereptivitv no the purt. 
ot the Amencp i, the eonseqmmres of thin instruction have not an vet been estubr 
belied id Am. lean industrial art, 1- urthermore, it is strikingly evident that the 
propitious hr* j( ninngH of the transfer to America of the English industrial-art move- 
ment in Morris e time have not exerted a pervading influence. Evidently the 
♦ ® rt «- aml ' craftp was too primitive and rustic for American feeling, ho 

U>«t the influence of England extends to only a email part of America’s industrial 
product, more particularly to a certain kind of furniture, to ceramics, and to a few 
forms of metal work.'* 

On the other hand, Doctor Muthesius^ cmlits the American furniture manu- 
facturers with ingenuity and commendable regard for comfort in the Construction of 
rocking-chaire, lounging chairs, certain varieties of armchairs, folding furniture; 
lawn swings, etc., “from which the foreigner can learn much;” refers in terms of 
vommendation to America’s achievement in the treatment of url glass, in. which 
“America has opened positively new path* ami exerted a decisive influence even 
upon European art in very many directions;” lauds in similar terms American 
typography and l>ook manufacture as suiarior in taste and certain features of work- 
manship to German production; eulogizes tin- illiiHtrutioii of b/x.ks and magazine* 
as “possibly on a higher lejpi than th^J reached by any other country,” and 
accords highest prtiise to American dressmaking.' 

lEoman-8 dm*. ^ The American woman [he adds] is to-dnv without' doubt the 
b^t-drwt woman in the world. Tina is due m a Iftrge measure to the iudeiiemlcnco 
and high jHsnwnal culture of American women. The English mode of the education 
of tpe fair sex ami the universal resect for woman have been developed in America 
to a degree that brings to iiiind directly the Germanic cult of women in the middle 
ages. From this there has arisen a wholly free development of the character of 
woman, who, with c ear consciousness and estimation of her own value, knows 
how to secure herself in her |>qsition. As one of the manifestations of this self- 
reliance' we must view the feminine dress. It differs from the dress of the* 1 Frisian 
woman in its expression of the self-consciouanesH.of its wearer. While the Parisian 
» areas is determined exclusively by fashion and the drcHRinaker, the dress of the 
American woman makes the impression that she has herself aided in it* fabrication 
n« I , ,’. a J, al M .? ve “ t8 ’ iu ; r Ifrsonal taste and adjustment to her corporeal and spir- 
fa2 J«ili VK V a ,ty haVe weight, therein. While the Parisian wears her 

faantonaole dress cnmiettwhly, the American woman aptHW* in hers with sclf- 
conHciousnew and with a personal bearing that compels resj>©ot. Her dress is Ickh 
weentne and artificial \ It has as a whole more unity and is better planned than the 
^cdc?of color I J a > e 1 reRH ’ Abovo all gives evidence of indisputable taste in the 

On the whole, Doctor Muthesius deplores the fact that “ with reference to indus- 
trial art the American exhibit [ut Saint Ixjuis] Was lesH interesting and complete than 
thoee of other countries, ami far below the expectation* which the foreigner must 
necessarily bring to it. * * 

Machine ux>rk. To theac statement* Director Thorimilen ad^s the following note 
on the character of American machine-made furniture: 

« Amer *. can machine work reaches out in a certain fashion toward the ideal of 
turning out simple, serviceable, and beautiful furniture at low cost, an ideal from 
« ln G ? rmaft > ,tiB evident .from the differences in the 
th f} 'f * 8 ntA f n f»y matter to paudnee in large quantities by 
machinery furniture iti the same forms as thoee mane by hand. Therefore, if the 
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machine work, too, is to become artistic in character the .plan® of the artiBt must be 
adapted to these difference? in the method, of production. Thin iteculiaritv of 
machine work by its own nature compel $« the artist >to develop a pwul!ar‘styli\ and/ 
jn such developirient the American* are far in advance of us, while, on the other 
hand, they will require a long tipie to overtake us in hand work.® 

Lfri'in rejxirt uf l'mfuw*or Schick. f * l 

Character of mduririul art :„»tn,rti, m . -With reference to infraction faring on 
induHtrial art, Profcwor Seliick finds a tendenev in its direction in the entire edtica-* . 
tional eystoin of the United States. He writes: 

The eilticatiomil srstem of the United States of North America presents, lika all 
else in this singular country, n character differing *miplelc)v from ours. Its instruc- 
tion is directed its much toward, general culture, as toward training in technical 
and art matter*, And it not only differs from KurojH'an HVsUnns, hut it shows also 
n< m ur , (^ ni<1 ^ contrasts of high development and seareely appreciable beginnings 
? i TV rt * lHtlnn J In t 1 l *« fl f e tl ,iH country. Hut in one direction one great 
ntiliu a - u * n< les t he educational work— the tendenev toward the practical 
utiht> o. w hat is learned. The amplitude and diversity of trade, the mighty devel- 

alkmTthnt Vi'* H i ’ Ut \ U \ ] art ^ flIU ° f “i 1 , fattor8 ‘hmaidinfc on them, have brought ft' 
alKju^ that the whole* American people is permeated by -a teei.nical spirit. And this 
technical -jurit is revealed already m the public schools with their often magiiifl- 
(entl> equipjad shops fofVood and metal work; and tlieir’instniction intextilework 
Vo T g . : - V >ntlm ‘ , ^ m1h ;‘ H °' ralUM l l, * h in the manual training schools, 

niVfLi e "ii 1 I ; ri ‘ pa,: ' , , Iun , fur rr rtJUn callings, up to the university. Con- 

te* ted w ith thiR, too, is the fad that great mi|>orfaiuv is attached to. instructfon in 
draw ing, l^*cmi>e draw mu. on tin* one .hand, is absolutely required in every technical 
\ oca turn, ami because nn the other hand, itrfffordsthela^t foundation for thede.vel- 
opment of itenteness of vision /hr all external tiling in life.. In this, too; it is eignifi- 
U u even the institutions that give the highest culture i„ drawing and in art 
keitcrulh , the acadtmm*, do nut, as with us, pursife onK the highest and ideal aima. 
but H re essentially msfitution* for the training of illustrators of American journals | 

in liSoTo 7 * 111 ^' i n,K llr *, ( ‘once rued; with few exceptions, with subjects of in- 
dustrial art, such as jHittery, lxtoklmiding. and the like. * a/ 

Multiplicity .of subjects inindnetrial art srh&tls.—A further peculiarity orAmerican 
mol organization— partly explicable from practical points of view' but, perhaps, 

10 due to the American idea that all flmt is nmetirallv 


ache 



, vxpiuunie lntm practical points ot view but, perhaps, 

also due to the American idea thatall Chat is practically serviceable in equally Valuable 
I" tin; fact that the apparently moat incongruous and dis- 
connected subjects arc found united in one ami the same institution. Tho-Pratt Insti- 
tute ill Brooklyn and tire* Drexel Instate in Philadelphia furnish in this regard the 
greatest example*. Thus, e. g., in the Pratt Institute, waiving university instruction 
pretty much every phasef g.-neral nn.l technical instrtictiun from the kindergarten on 
,[' ex *' 1 lnst "! ,h ‘' Bn institution inure for adults, hwhiurteen 
rniu u!!!' 118 / W T ft ‘* ‘‘Xtensnc collections, among tliein even a valuable 

< oik etion of pii lures. The universities, too, are organized verv differently from 
ours, comprising not only the subjects current with us, but also all higher technical, 
agricultural, and other branches of instruction.'- - h ' 

Other inHitHtim,,.- In further elucidation, Professor Schick mentions “technical 
schools, trade schools, and manual training ad 'a, is," established and maintained by 
communities, privates individuals, and church organizations. '< Many of these have, 
no further purpose l**ymid enabling young people in a few months to secure some * 
over ao humble position, and then thru evening instruction in the same or other 
Schools to gain further training and to fit themselves for letter |K»itioiw.” \ 

II omtn as pupils and us teachers.— Ah an eM|>ecially striking- feature of industrial 
schools and industrial art schools, he point* to the participation of women iu thia 
work, not only as pupils but also as instructors and managers. He notes that while 
in Germany women are admitted as pupils by art-iidustrial, and even by commercial 
schools, the uumber of female pupils in American schools of art and art-industry is 
far greater than that of men. He is equ&lly amazed at the great number of subjects 
chosen by them, finding them occupied •* not only with designs Jpr manual activities^ 

■ Relseberlchts, p. 147 . * ~ * ----- “ 
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adapted to women bookbinding anil the like-but also with thedrftftmgof machine 
' * n « architecture, nay even at the anvil, hammer in hand.” 

He tinds them playing “a wholly extraordinary part,” not only as pupils, hut 
also. a» teacher*; not only in schools of general culture, but also in industrial art 
schools and academies; not only in classes attended by women, but alsn in mixt 
classics; not only us teachers, but also as managers and director* 

-Efynipttitut. II e praises the 'equipment of these vchools-naming in illustration 
Pratt, Drexel, and Armour institute as iiisUinc^- tt H “ generally very *, 0 . 1 , and' 
often decidedly splendid,” the spacious auditoriums, and especially the character 
atid extent of the collections of art-industrial objects, and their direct connection , 
.With the schools. Concerning these collections he adds: 

’ t ^ h " G “ y naturally has much greater wealth of ArtHmlustriai collections and 
Al n ®I? ra ’ a great and artistically rich past, and althu our 

, ^| , ^ na f lc0 k "T frw l^>tly, at least, umlorth^ same roof with the schools, 
the value of such immediate connection of schools and collections^-a <v,iW t ion 
2L5Z? ♦ ng i H °.*° i h6ir m * n W»«*nt--<*«h not l* overestimated; and we UduX.ere 
ii*« f >rRt ’ tu * a * wnse pf the American, whose primary concern is not scienKfie 
TOmpletontw «ii<l the mrniuti ilntmn of hII material of even the least bearing mi tR? 

nf b l”’ U '’ " ltH M ! ve .“ ' hH ' ,ho <‘*hihits should in smut-fashion enhance 
■the value of Jus own productions and of tin* instruction given. Hv this, however is 
not meant that the American does not know how to appreciate the scfcntific value 
th^M * i0n r.l° r "; , ' <wwv '‘ r haH »'• K-, the collection of musical instruments at 
m^rf ,etr< ll’°! 1 an r' 'T’o" rn,IHt lmv, ‘ ,l »‘ conviction, forced upon him Hint onlv the 
coHwttion ^ ZCU tl,e,l ’° ,n l ,lrtwt disregard of cost could call into bein'; such a 

Furtlu-ron Professor Schick couinienda tl, o' establishment of restaur, uits in connec- 
tion with the schools ns a measure of peat practinil value, saving time ami vigor 
and tK-stows high praise upon the fact that net only the collection nanus but also 
the claas rooms and corridors arc frequently decorated with the most laautiful ami 
expensive photographs. VVith reference to the latter |H.im he adds: " Even the 
public elementary schools enjoy such decoration, ami maiiv a Gorman professional 
or industnal>rt school might. envy such sch.ads tl.eir costly heliogravures ami iilto- 
tographs of Greek or Itnfian and the most modern French or English masterpieces 
Of art.” 1 le deplored, however, that. German works of art an, met with only excels- 
tioually. * C * 

IAghlii iff. -The equipment of the' class mans he timls excellent^h character anti 
, pnipletenom, but criticizes the lighting. In support, of his criticism' lie adduces 
Instances in which he. saw in laterally lighted class rooms-two grot.,* of pupils 
working from models placed tat opposite sides of the room, as well as another 
Instance in which some thirty students were seated in a large circle amnntl a model, 

»o that those' placed in the rear could scarcely see to work and Ind their model 
wholly in the shadow. 

Teaching farcr. With regard to the teaching force, he finds first and foremost great 
lack of teachers; fears that inn number of instances "the teacher h'imself is deti- 
eient in the most necessary requirements, cither of skill or'conscientiousnem or teach- 
Ing ability,” anti exprowee the opinion that “in spite „f the reverence due to the 
fidelity, teal, and othergno.1 qualities of the female teachers,” the strong prevalence , 
Of the fair sex in matters of instruction is not a ai>eomlly profitable feature of'tho 
American organisation. 

Consequently he docw not consider the reeujts of instruction a* being of such a 
character as to give to (hsrtnan« cauee for the fear “that we are behind the Amer- 
icana in industrial ltutfnction.’’ Altho,” he continue*, " there in ample reason to 
- that the development of manual instruction *in the public schools ami 

in special manual t raining scho ola for practically technical instruction, ut which we 

• *Reiseber1cht«, p. J6g, , « 
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arc wholly lucking, is sound ami in many ro«|>w:t* worthy of imitation, lieverthe- 
i-'HM the specific industrial art schools or academies with art industrial induction 
Un no *’ ; lvt * n 111 tlirifiimctiral attainment remotely compete with our^H-eii.l rhuwea 
ur .‘•clntoft fur Work ill precious na-tuls, pottery, forging, etr.* , « The same lie hdida 
>M ,M ‘ trm ’ »dso « ith reference to instruction in drawing. * % 

/W /T rO,y.--*‘ lluw ping,” Professor Schick concludes, “the niijn-riori l y of <mr 
indiist rial art instruction-over that of the Americans will continue it in imi«.ssihle to 
T,u * '‘xlmnnliimn energy of the .*mericiins, their practical sense, the well- 
knmvu generosity of their rich citizens, urnl the wealth of the communities justify 
the prophecy that when onre the iletieieneieH are rM4**guized they will* not rent until 
they have Ay lied the perfect ion of Kun.jH: also in imlnstrial education.’*' 1 

; Krtiin rr|Kii t nf 1 »H. 1« 1 r 

ttr,irmf ‘-ritirism - - Doctor Mnthcsiim writes with reference to industrial art: 

In coinm.M W ith the subjects heretofore rynsi.hWLdraw in#, nuumal training and 
tnnk* schools] instruction m industrial art i.4 somewhat iVhimlhund. * * * 'fho 

American industrial art school is not u* yet developed as such; it. stiii lean* more the 
clmrac er nt a -dmo! of ncn.iral art, to which only a few art industrial classes are 
appended. Now the pursuit of instruction in general art. it is true, woi V hJ not mn- 
'•tiinte a tlefeej it it were tounded suhstantially on techmological considerations This 
tu>w ever, is riot the case The course of instruction still isessentiallv that of an old- 
sty le art academy, in w Inch t hesludeut. l»y thewavof plastercastsund still life slowly 
approaches nature study. It must I a* conceded, ho^vver, that the drawing from 
plaster easts is ran led <m in* a fndund sprightly fashion that is in noway pedantic 
and, furthermore, that the hie Work connected with it is in u state of liii/h perfcc- 
f"’ n ' t " • * , h ‘ !* 11 1( , rt hi1i . (h>Ih lift ‘ w P rk considered of the greatest impnruuice; 
M - ■ lt J-'" ni :titutes the eh at element in the instruction of ,-verv student. It i H there- 
to! e no w odder t hat hte work has reached a higher plain* than in most of the Ger- 
man scln nils. * ^ 

7-,/dc ,-Of strictly art industrial subjects, textile design receives occasion - 

ady smne cmis, deration, Imt the result* are mostly mediocre, ami ulmve all there is 
im trace of the mo- erh spirit that i**nadcs to-day the Kuglishaiid (ierman art indu»- 
"al Mdiools; still h-ss does one hud a ruutiiiuatinii of the happy bcgiuningH in flat * 
uunpoMtioii and the tiutcliil color comlunation with w liieh mu- has become familiar 
pre\ inii.-ly h> t lie drft wing of tin- elementary and miildle schools. Nature studv in 
he form of the drawing nt plants receives more or less attention, Imt rarely from 
'!XT °* torh V oll '* u ‘ Hl '‘Pplivahilily which is in place in an art industrial'' 

iiifJtTiietiiui liarf snmvly entered the American art school. 
Unh in isola ed instances a few workshops arc tumid; thus, e. g., in Gliicago H faiilv 
well attended ceramic n^knlmp. bookbinding, to... is found in some neht mi.; ix\Z 
iH^aMonal h a class for embossing engraving, ami wood carving. On the whole 
however, the workshop is an interloi>er of most recent date, and lias not iw Vet bv 
anv means acquired the rmht i>f eitizennhin. it should, however, t* emphasized that 
quite recently workshops have coimuntn favor everywhere, Imt ehiuflvso lar in cm- 
iHM’ti.ui with the general instmetion in drawing in the middle schools* Tin* tech* 
nolognal spirit which m Germany prevails in tin* industrial art Helmed is to he found 
ciiltutv 1 ' 08111 * lin - H * " n * V 111 tho<lniv;in tf HM(1 huintial training of innt i tutionn of general 

To tins Doet..r Mnthesius adds at the close of Ids Vc|KMt the following instructive 
resume ot his impression- tonrerniug, industrial and art trwiding, ‘including drawing 
;uid manual training; . 1 ' * “ 

f'nutmwi Hchuni iiistrurtbn in <frtunn<h — In spite of the manv peealiiuith** of Amer- 
ican industrial and art education, the Hiw*HtionH which tin* European schoolman 
carries awuy with him Irom America an* most pnditie and ta*rsistent. Tim common 
school instruction m drawing w as an ahsolmertMehuioii. There are hen* hints whose 
va m* can not la* miniinizcd by anyone. The whole matter is attacks! from a new 
l>omt ol view, \vhile eurix»nt instmetion in drawing iii.Kuropo was a tmn«ferral of 
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academic principles to the children's school, in which the child an an intellectual 
organism rvoeivetl^mt little consideration,' American instruction in drawing in linked 
in -every grade with the natural instinct of activity of the" child. It rests upon nn 
intimate study of child nature. Thq results correspond with this sound fundamental 
principle. They can not even Is? minimized hy the olwrvation ul ready made that, 
the upper classes do in it wholly fulfil what the fewer classes promise. It. would lx- a 
worthy task Ur Germany to organize this fundamentally correct system uf education 
in such a way as to eliminate the impenections it shows lierc. * ' * * 

Amrira hot t <o/eneti new ftatfa.—B othjn drawing and manual training Amerira Ints 
opened new natlisfuid furnished an example for the whole world. The quick appre- 
hension on the part of nn energetic and practical pmqde umler the most nourishing 
conditions of growth has here vindicated the vahn* of points Of view that could 
scarcely have; found consirierutftin in the old, learned European world, hampered hv 
theories and prejudices. The great importance of the two subjects lies in the f;n : t 
that they 'have to do with the foundation of technical and art education. AmcritM 
has here, as it were, Uyim at the hot.tom. mid, jn view of this tact, it does not mattiw 
80 very much that higher instruction is i: »t suliii ientl v deseloped and matured. 

Perfection may la?‘ attained as h»»u as the general deu-lopmeiit demands it. the 
more ho as an increasing desire for culture on the part of the people is linked with a 
lavish ness in the employment, of igrans and an energy in the carrying out of plmis ®f 
recognized correctness which perhaps to-day art' to he found ia America alone. T 
Jndnrtnul and ort iustruchun ttfirlitfnd. — With reference to industrial 

"and art instruction in America the general impressions gained in a tour of inspection 
will also^apply: One finds no really finished cultural results, one is disturlied at every 
step hy .imperfections, and yet no'other country to-day affords even approximately 
w* r i< : li a harvest of suggestions. Mere a thousand germs await future develomuenf. 
Everything urges forward, as yet unhampered hy reactionary tendencies; tlieihifin- 
ielied and the incomplete eagerly seek jierfection. We find ourselves in the midst 
of thy fermenting development of a still youthful people. All the 'deficiencies of 
youth are still there, hut. They are richly compensated hy its points of excellence, hv . 
lte enthusiasm, its cneerifig hope, the steadfast faith in its success." 


(From report of I’roNwor sditek.] 


Professor Mm'k closes’ his report with a discission of a numlier of jKiints of inter- 
est, wherein lie sets forth the hearing nf his observations in England anH America \ 
on instruction in drawing and art industry in general, hut more particularly in. 
Germany. 6 A succinct synoffeiH of portions of this discussion is here presented: 

Drawing . — In the first place, while he approves the abandonment "of the former 
exclusive drawing of solids aiuHirnaments” in German schools of general culture, he 
fears that instruction has fallen into another extreme and does not sufficiently in- 
sider that in the artistic education of a people (which is the ohject aimed at, ns w ell 
as certain practical emhfi, it is not enoiigh^to train the pupils in the simple and real- 
istic representation of objects of nature, for, altho this contributes to the education 
of the eye and the cultivation of taste, the work'of the pupil will in comparison 
wjth the work of the artist, always be deficient and bungling to a certain degree, and 
the pupil will not.l>e able to attain an approeiationVf’ truly urtistic work if he lacks 
opportunity to compare his work with that of a real artist He will, on the con- 
trary, bo led to consider his own defective woEk as artistic, and "we s^iaft run the 
risk of getting rrsulfk similar to those of America, i. e., sujierficial attainments in 
drawing, and the necessity, when'Iatjr on strictly artistic forms are required, of 
beginning over again." This can hardly fail to nffect all who subsequently choose ' 
an industrial or art industrial calling or architecture, thus proving an injury to uiany 
of our people, while in America a palliative for this excessive freedom' in drawing is 
afforded in the practical work in the shop, requiring the greatest care. ^ 

Ornament.- IFe recommends, therefore, for the cultivation of hand and eye, a wider 
uae of orhament in German eretaentary schools, And also the utilization "of many of 
the pyinta^i Qow's doctrine of composition, which, however, he, does not designate. . 
He deplores the tendency to e^tflude the copying of good* art drawings or good plas- 
tic modela, considering such training indispensable in order ‘to learn the language 
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of art,” ami [dinting to the utterance* of ]>a Vinci ami the practise of Rubens and 
ixmbmh in support of bin position* He is confirmed in thi* |>osition, too, by nrei^* 
that “not only in conservative England, but also in progressive America, tins train- 
ingin drawing from planter impels of ornaments and beads bus 1 hm*ti retained in j»rt 
industrial schools and academies and is everywhere* carried on to a certain extent/' 
similar remarks apply to the drawing of columns and historic ornament/** 

DrrornfHu,. — He directs attention to the neglect in America of decorative painting 
'hii <1 l-fev t-oii i para tive lack of ornamentation, Imth in schools and in industrial art 
jrndneiH, and adds: ‘“Altho in many instance* this js to he attributed t> • want of 
■feeded practise and sufficient alclll, and not, primarily, to views and principles of 
art. tli is mliict )■ >n of forms to utmost simplicity meets t I m 1 taste just now current \>'ith 

n * The present reaction aifainst an excess til* firnaimmtati- n * * * is a healthy 

one. For ho* long a* we do imt prclerViu object that is simple, hut g.».d in funda- 
mental shape and well constructed, to one made fmiu inferior material and *ur- 
charged with ipicHtioiialilr orimimml, we have no cl.tyn to lie considered as an 
esth't-ticallv cultured people.” While, t herefore, Professor Schiele bolds that the dis- 
continuance, or, at least, the extreme restriction of decorative drawing in trade 
schools and industrial continuation schools would benefit industrial art, hMoes not 
admit “that its <r />propn>i/r use is not justifiable and pleasing.” (’.mseijtiently he 
Sees ‘ >10 reason why in our industrial art schools wo should adopt t lie American 
idea and allow ourselves to ultstniii from placing at the disposal of our pupils the, 
resmirees of art for the richer and richest decoration of the most varied objects.” 

ShupimrL — With reference to slmpwork in the public schools, bo is so’ pleased 
■ with its In-aring on all-eidcdrlevrfopuUMit and with the sight of the zeal of the Amer- 
ican Ik. vh working nt't ho benches that lie is inclined to recommend its adoption for 
(icttuanv, were it not for the complete transformation of the entire school organiza- 
tion entailed thereby. , 

With reference to slmpwork in industrial art schools, he maintain^ that the s|KH*ial 
professional instruction in most of the German Hasses— in fresco painting, modeling, 
wood carving, engraving, etc.— already Inara the character of slmpwork" and con-^ 
tnmes: ” If we add to these our numerous terhniqil schools f«rr serial branches of 
industrial art, which mi 'America are almost wholly lacking, there is no doubt that 
in art-industrial workshop instruction we are not only { iiot. liehindthe Americans, but 
surpass them by far. For we have seen that art-industrial instruction, in America 
as well as in England, is mostly carried* on as incidental instruction in academies, 
which is equivalent to saying that also with tho worker in art industry the general 
artistic culture is looked upon as the more important consideuitron.” 

• TECH NIC A I. COl.LEOEH AND OTHER ADVANCED II NIC A I, INSTITUTIONS. 

• (From report of Profcsnor 0 

♦ The most connected view of these, institutions is contained in Professor Gotte'v’ 
report, which also dwells 011 the fioints of contrast with eorrtnj winding institbtions 
in Prussia. In the term "technical college*” he includes i>oly tetanic institutes, 
schools of engineering, and other technical schools of advanced character, and con-"* 
trasts these chiefly with the technical “high schools” (of university rank) and the 
higher and lower schools for machine construction of Prussia. In the following 
fdnojiHis the chief stress is ou the organization and work of the American aclioolk. 

In a few introductory paragraphs he directs attention to the share whjch wealthy 
industrial leaders and pmrrrtnent men of learning had in the establishment of such 
schools, and gives credit to the Morrill Aet'of 1862 for its determining i.dlucnce in ' 
theif* wider diffusion. > - * 

General character. — The majority of the American schools of this character, he 
reports, are not^of a*epecial character, but include also the departments of theater- 
man universities or are themselves departments of such universities. This he bolds 
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to be due to the fact that at the time of the establishment of technical colleges the 
existing universities themselves had nbt as yet been definitely orgnniztxl, to the 
■example of England, and to certain features of the Morrill Act Moreover, American 
technical schools almost*^ aim to be of collegiate or university rank, whereas in 
Germany there are three grades of school of this character, viz., the technical uni- 
versities and the high and elementary mechanical schools. This difference is 
owing to tho circumstance that attho time of their origin there was need in America 
of men witli t. clinical -col lege preparation in leading, but not as vet in subordinate, 
positions. “Even in later years,” lie adds, •' “there was no special need fur the 
establishment of schools of lower rank.” Moreover, “ in coueequem'c of the extraor- 
dinary development of industry in newly opened regions of the Tinted States, the 
demand foi 1 scientifically trained managing engineers has continued so brisk to the 
most recent days that the existing schools scarcely sufficed ti* supply the demand.” 
Other reasons why a school training was not so generally provided for subonlinatee 
he-^nds in the comparative feebleness id social and class^Jistinctions, the high esti- 
mate placed on purely practical as compared with intp#{Jvtual work, the taiiNeqnent 
disposition to promote workers trained in f ho A -pfactico to higher positions 
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in factory and office, and the prominent Uuidemfy to spec ialize and to standardize in 
machiue construction, which latter served to enhance the value unpractical experi- 
ence afcd purely mechanical work. 

Moreover, the need of trained material for lower positions is not felt, inasmuch as 
graduates of technical colleges pass thru such positions on entrance into practical life, 
' for the purpose of initiation in practical work. 

OourKt . — As to the courses of the technical colleges in contrast w ith those of a 
Pru ss ia n school, Professor Gbtte selects tht* technical high school at Aachen. He 
nohjg^at once the following material differences;” 

1. The courses of study of the tochn iea l col leges include in njont instances a num- 
ber of Bubjecfa of iiiHtruction which With im are disposed of in preparatory institu- 
tions, more particularly the modem languages ( English. Orman, French), history, 
and lower mathematics. 

2. Instruction in chemistry .and the exercises connecUHl therew ith have much 
more time allotted to them than in Prussian institutions. 

_ 3* The same is true of exercises in the physical lalmratory and in the laboratory 
for machine construction. 

. # 4. The courses of instruction (hNAjuerican schools) include not only scientific 
instruction, but also “praetiiral work/ llfl h r * lu*j f workshops. ft 

Another sharply pronounced difference he finds in the treatment of the material 
of instruction, in the fact that, contrary to the expectation of the European visitor 
of a decided leaning tp. practical affairs in the technical instruct ion, lie meets in 
many instances the very opposite, viz., strong emphasis u|>on theory and ne^Urt of 
actual aketcliing and constructive design. 

The strong efnphasie ujmn chemistry he looks upon as a survival of the licginnings 
' of technical instruction, “when, in ognsequen e of lack of material in purely techni- 
caPbranchea, there was time for such subject* of instruction, 0 and doubts whether 
the mechanical engi nee r can derive adequate benefit from such extensive practise 
ih qualitative and quantitative analysis. c « 

Ifechanjcal fal>oratory and drtiunng. — H^^rffftes the prominence given to work in 
the mechanical laboratory, bnt is astonished at the small numtier and indifferent 
character of the drawings made by the students in their instruction. These he 
declares to be in many respects inferior to the drawings fqjind in machine shops, and 
ijnncllned tojittribute these faults to the fact ** that drawing and sketching in many 
instances are hotgiven in connection with. the corresponding lectures, but as an inde- 
i ^pendent subject.” 

As contrasted with this insufficient treatment of drawing and designing the strong 
emphasis upon work in the mechanical laboratory seems to him excessive. 11 With 
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the curren 


jysteni,” he adds, “they do not get out of experimenting and critieiz* 


ing. Already in the lectures everything is critically examined; this is followed by 
criticism on the basis of experiments in the laboratory; independent productive 
and creative doing, as represented in designing, is scarcely ever reached.” 


extensive activity in experimenting at the school are trained in ence, 

because thereby they are enabled to create for themselves the conditions for the 
solution of new problems with ease and certainty; also one often hears that the 


tical life in the various positions affords not only opjortunity for training in design- 
ing, but also in research. rt 


school workshop, which “may be an imitation of the same devices in Ituteia and 
1* ranee. 1 lie finds, however, further reason for this in the following considerations: 

American machine construction is much more Hpccializt'd than with us; appren- 
ticeship in general is in many instances displaced hy&' system of young workers 
trained in a very limited specialty. But to give such a H[Kvinl training to a future 
[mechanical] engineer has no. purpose whatever; on the otlier hand, it is repugnant 
t(t the active American to have persons loafing as volunteers (unpaid learners) in the 
workshop without serums occupation; in short., the American factories are in general 
less fitted for the practical training of future engineers than ours and, therefore, sys- 
tematic training in a school workshop, althu it can not l>o considered ideal for the 
given purjwwo, may Ik 1 preferable to volunteering in an American factory. a 

11c reaches, on the basis of the foregoing considerations, thegunclusion that “Prus- 


preparation on entering the technical institution, but also t>eoiuw* of the more effec- 
tive formulation of tip* courses of study,” * 

Intermediate official*.— \\c next distuisscH’the adaptation of American technical col- 
leges to the training of “intermediate officials” (nmchino constructors and superin- 
tendents), and reaches the <*onolusion that they meet these requirements to only a 
limited extent. 

Ah constructor [he adds] the intermediate official most ajiove all things be an 
efficient draftsman, and it can not therefore be left to practical life ahmo to train him 
in this. b urthormore, lie must know and be able to compute approved forms of 
construction. ^ On tho other hand, it will not bq his duty to engage in further research. 
For his training, therefore, thoro instruction in drawing and construction will be 
needed, while the study of higher mAthcmaticH and higher mechanics can be dis^ 
perised with and instruction in the mechanical laboratory can \m reduce^ to a com- 
paratively limited amount. 

Similar considerations apply to the factory officials of in termed iaU^grades. As a* 
fufther reouirvment there enters here also sufficient practical experience, to be gained 
in a manufacturing establishment. 

All these requirements receive only limited consideration in the courses of instruc- 
tion of the technical colleges, with theiristroug emphasis on theory and research 
work, and it is evident that theeo schools are not particularly well adapu*d to Ihe 
training of the intermediate technical officials. & 

Pnmian organization ^- A concise sketch of what Professor OOtto considers as the 
distinguishing characteristics in tho organization of Prussian technical "higli schoois” 
(of nniversityVank) may prove interesting. He writes: 

Iu Prussia the difference between the oiganization of the technical high schools 
[of uni varsity rank] on the one hand and that of tho middle and lower* technical 
schools on the other hand is strictly otieervedh _ 


Ii is sometimes maintained [he adds] that the American etu 1 * 1 this 





sian graduates must l>e 8U]K»rior to American graduates, not only liecaase of tetter 
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In the high schools there in freedom of teaching and learning; the y®bng men 
receive their complete mental equipment for later srientifle progress; the professional 
instroction is conceived on a large scale; they do not enter Into tin* most minute 
details, but leave it to the student to avail himself also of professional literature and 
other material for study. 

On the other band, flu ere prevails in the schools for ma<dune construction compul- 
sory attendance; the subjects of instruction are-uniform Iv prescribed in the courses of 
instruction for all schools; instruction dots* not take the form of lectures, hut in teach- 
ing (imparting of knowledge) in the strictest sense of the word' thru the giving of 
information, question and answer; the teacher must to a certain extent inmftthc 
responsibility for the work of the pupils, and the professional, instruction is directly 
adjusted to the needs of a future constructor of details or factory official. The con- 
structions and drawings, therefore, are derived almost without exception frpnnnrig- 
inal plans, which serve as models nnd which arc obtained from g*K.Mi machine nboj>s 
and kept in the collections. larger sketches are as much as ]>OHsi Me avoided; on the 
other hand, the greatest stress is laid on theexecutionnf correct workshop drawings." 

In subsequent pages he givte a full account, without further comment, of the 
organization and courses of study of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
'Vontetcr Polytechnic Institute, the Stevens Institute of Technology', the School of 
Engineering of Columbia University, Sibley College, the I'rbana i 111.1 College of 
Engineering, and the Drexei and Eratt institutes. 

More favorable in many respects are the reports tearing on Tccrmical Colleges by 
Councilor Boekurt, Director E. Beil, and Director Sellentin. 

[Knim rc]K>rl of ('oiim-llor Berkerl.] 


Rtquhemfnt* Jure adniiwion . — (kmmilur Deckert, in his tri^ituient of engineering 
schools of uni ver-aities am 1 'colleges, first notes that wliile none nf them require for 
admission graduation from a college, a nuinlier of them pl#ce their requirements so 
high that grad nation from a high school can not satisfy them and consequently rec- 
ommend previous college attendance; that most of them, however, an* content with 
graduation from a four-years lygh school, and that a J^*w of them are even more 
lenient. 


Chamrtn of the iiutruction .— His further remarks he pru|»ortes tol«u*eoii an institu- 
tion which requires only graduation from a four-years high school, ami continues: 

But, however light the requirements may In*, instruction in the fundamental sci- 
ences goes further everywhere than in tiro higher schools for machine construction 
in IVussia: everywhere in uiathenmties, e. g., the infinitesimal calculus ia-atudied. 
On the other hand, on the theoretical Bide of professional instruction proper, the 
technical colleges prolwblv do not come tin to our schools; at any rate, this instruc- 
tion is less specialized, and is limited, in trio main, to motora and transmissions, for 
in none of the numerous courses of stuHy examined nnd in none of the schools vis- 
ited did the reporter find instruction in lifting and tool machines. 

Thiadeflciency in theoretical instruction is, however, nniply compensated by the 
mnoh stronger 4 emphasis on experiment. The exorcises in tno lalioratorieeomipy so 
larrt a place in the course of instnietion that, in fact, even' student lias opportunity 
to famijiarike himself thru his own experiments with the natural law s whose appli- 
cation is taught in the technical sciences, with the testing of construction material, 
with the care and testing of steam boilers, and machines of every description, and 
with much else . b 

With reference to the niethqd of instruction, he writes further on: 

In theoretical instruction most of the institutions deviate very much from the 
method current in Germany. The lowVookly unrulier of lesson hours (on an aver- 
age 30 ) indicates to how considerable an exteut the inde|K»hdcnt activity of thestndent 
js utilized. This consists in the study of text-books, from which, from lesson to 
le»on ( sections are assigned. The teacher's activity, then, conflicts chiefly in ques- 
tioning the student as to what he has learned, in giving' him practise in the solution 
of problems on the blackboard* and in explaining the jiartfl not understood. This is 
supplemented with lectures, combined with experiments, according to the charactci 
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and requirements of the Rubject, The instruction h\ the mother tongue consists 
largely of practise in extern poraneous ^teaking and in debating, and irna,' therefore 
the |>UT|»ofH' nf preparing for public life.'' ' ? 

htfutr-fiaviny ttfruv #.* — Councilor Becker I mcutioiiH with approval 11 the„extraordi- 
nnry development of helps in teaching, which saveialxir for the student*,” such as 
typewritten and manifolded synopses of lectures, numerical tables, ami diagrams, 
whirh save copying, also blueprints, Me.; devotes it paragraph to the advaptafces of 
distributing manifolded problems, thus avoiding “ tiine-eoiisuiniug dictation, '*und 
armiher to the extended use of the stereopticon, and, mure particularly, to the pho- 
tographic enlargement of stereoptic views. "These facilities,” he adds, “require, 
however, assistants, who are employed in amazing nnmlvnj in tire American schools! 
hut are wluilly lacking in ours.” . • . 

/>i tniiutj. With reference to' drawing, he shares to a large extent the unfavorable 
view nf Professor tmtte. “They spend too murli time oi preparatory exercises,” 
he writes A* “and in many instances use antiquated method. In imrhadical draw- 
ings the median lines are often lacking, the entering of measurements is incomplete, 
almost universally shading lines are used to emphasize fc>rm/uml shadingis still 
done with hutching liui*s. The coloring of materials is scarcely overused.” 

On the other hand, methods of work were olwrvcri that are worthy of injitation 
such as drawing ujjou a very firm hut yery N thin piq>er, wjiich admits of tinhiiflmedi- 
ate production of blueprints of the original drawing; tire extOnsive use rtiled 

in apiares, facilitating and ^expediting the work; rapid sketching infeSKvn tiine 
(twenty down to tour minutes); skewing in axonietric projection foMtbe cUltiva- 
tn-n of the fHTivptive faculty; the giving out of wry pimple sketches of two pro- 
jections, ot a IkxIv to he renreseuted. from which tin. ihrni 5. ■ 


* — : s'- i **a vi \i-r> rnupie sKeicncs oi iwo pro 

jcetions. of a body to he represented, from which the third projection. sections, etc., 
are to he derived. 1 he imKlel itecli they merelyexhil.it before the student, and 


arch, he derived .... , illvll .„ 

therefore^ single model will suttiee for many students. Conq*rtred with the praetiw in 
t rusSia <>f letting each student draw direct Iv from the model, this means a verv con- 
siderable economizing in the teaching upparafhs. 

^ lie closes his rejK>rt on this phase of technical instruction, without further com- 
ment, wit fin somewhat detailed account nf laboratory exercises, 

, > 

[From n-porfof I >1 rector Selienitn. ] 

In Ilia rv|x>rt on *hi|>l>u[hlin K . etc., Hirecti.r ifellcntii. devote* oeveral paragraphs 
to technical instruction. On the whole ho agree* with hin colleagues, ya»t the fol- 
lowing notes may I Hi of interest: 

WmM",,, pmxiiitr. With reference to the work«ln.|>H connected with technic*! 
eollegt he writes: 

The work in the school shops has the one advantage over tire woric in factories 
curii nt wPh n*-uhat the Mudrtit ix eyntomati, nil* trained and that the lectntVH can 
go Imnd in hand w ith the practical work. « * • In a, ate of thealmrt time [ 221 
to ,18 hours] it u possible to attain very satisfactory knowledge of work and manual 
skill while the tyyrman factory students and voluntecra [ImJid learners] frequently 
nemdost an amazing ignorance of the simplest kinds of work * * • 7 ' 

.|J ,B . n ! e . th<Xl ’ ,,0 , WB 'T’ the di««J vantage that the student remains ignorant of 
the (onuiUona under which the work intuit l>e carried on in the factories, and that he. 
remains a stranger to intercourse with the workmen. A combination of the Ameri- 
^ ,n « tl, 0 (lB .“? , »e.year of shop practise in a fadnrjr before entering the 

srhiioliind systematic training in the school workshop during a three years’ course 
of instruction m connection with the instruction in technology-— might ‘yield for the 
middle professional schools the most -favorable result^. r 

laboratory },racti*.-ln tl,e lalwratory practise he requires “the beat part of ~ 
Amcncan techhieal instruction;” acknowledge* the strew laid on simplicity in the 
experiments, exactness of measurements, and dearness of recorda^-lhe rehord hooka 
being models of excellence; praises the oompletenesa of equipment, and adds “that 
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pa pi la on first entering the school are required to prove that they have* worked in 
physical and chemical school lalmratories, and that consequently they have already 
had not inconsiderable practise in olwcrving and measuring.' 1 


Gi'icrat \7nnrexxum . — The general impression [he concludes] left by the 
lion of American technical schools is tnruout favorable. It is true one is at first 
inclined, from the apparently insufficient treatment of constructive branches, to con- 
clude quite generally that the instruction in them is sujerficial; yet this would dn 
injustice to the institutions. That improvement is needed,' ‘in this ru£|>ect has Iktu 
repeatedly acknowledged hv the parties concerned, and a jjerious effort is being 
made to eliminate thr* chief cause of this defect, viz., the ap|xjintinent of teachers 
who are too young and inexperienced. On the other hand, the defect is nut felt t«» 
be of much consequence. According to the American idca.it is thy chief business 
of the schools to treat that side of technics which the pupil can not learn in the 
experience of practical life; hence the strong preference fur experiment and theory 
by which evidently much good is accomplished. The student is not to U* graduated 
as a finished engineer of construction,* but lie is to he enabled to work himself rcjuUh 
into the requirements of practical life on the basis of the Understanding oj^iffrfficnl 
processes he hasaequireu. 

The method of insthuction distinguishes the institutes of technology sharply from 
our superior schools; the students thruout arc lookt upon and treated as pupils. 
Therefure they enter upon practical life without any h|mtiu1 pretensions, whereby it 
becomes easier for them to ^ork their way in. Frequently the younger graduates of 
tech nologieal institutes of recognized excellent*** arc found in the positions ot assistant 
overseers or foremen; that in the office, too, they are at first e mploy ed in the sim- 
plest tasks haa already t>ecn mentioned. Reasonably intelligerirapTT etlicient young 
men, thanks to thedesrre of American firms to secure fortheidiirealwv'eallthings ener- 
getic and versatile jvople, cay secure comparatively rapid promotion, and while at 
present many leading positions in the shipyards an: in thn hands of tnen 'who 
obtained their training abroad, the time may not Ik* distant when North America 
will beflbloto meetnerself her demand for shipbuilder* with t horn scientific training." 


in * [From rvpnrl of pi reel nr Bril] * 

* 

|ij The rejjort of Director 1'.. Reil »fn iron and steel ware is of an almost purely Tech- 

nical nature, yet it contains some observations on American education and its infiu- 
l ence upon industrial development which arc worthy of notice. 

ft> .* Amerimn e r}>rrta more titan (Urnmn . — After rotated favorable comment 

on American tool mnmifaeture and machine work.^m the principle of American far* 

. tones to produce their wans “in only one and that the t>cst quality” uniFon the 
H “standard system,” on the progressive energy and inventive genius of the American 
manufacturer and artizan, and oil tl>c practical spirit and “ liigh technical intclli- 
§ gence” of all concerned in the wnrk, he writes: 

\ The American technical expert is far more practical than iH the case with us on an 

i average. Scientific pondering he leaves to future generations. Uis scientific truin- 

, . ing. therefore, measured by our standard, is inferior to ours. On the other hand, 

" his technical knowledge and -skill are based on a self-acquired fund of practical 
# experience, anti it is by reason of this that he accomplishes so much that is excellent 
in a field in which success may indeed be attained by a certain degree pf scientific 
. insight, but vfrhich demands first and last a many-sided and rich workshop ex peri-, 
ence, an eye trained in observation, and a mind accustomed to inductive thinking. 

[ t To this must be added that in America education and instruction influence prac- 
t tical and productive work very favorably thm the circumstance that they develop, 

j in much higher measure than is the case with ns, skill of Jiand and eye, which is 

\ the first requirement in industrial work. In addition, American instruction deals •* 
j with the actual more intenrively*than ours does, inasmuch as it installs the young 

| in amply equipped' workshop and physical laboratories for eff^tive practical wprk 

k , and experiment. ‘lly this they not only keep awake?, in all stages of development, 

/ . the Interest in practical doing and respect for it, but they encourage the independent 

acquisition of experience, and t hereby, of information wliich takes a firmer hold than 
the knowledge of others transmitted orall^or in writing This trains the lacultv of 
* observation, quickens judgmertt in practical things; and accustoms them carly to 
act In the punmitof their calling on the basis of indej»eudent though t~ and -conse- 
quently with conviction, 
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APPRENTICESHIP A N B(D_ TRADE 


SCHOOLS* 


fFrom report of Pro/easor Gtirtler ] 

The report of Professor Gurtler on the textile industry and that of Doctor Pukall 
on ceramics contain, respectively, paragraphs on speciaj schools devoted to these 
subjects, but these are almost wholly descriptive and without comment, so that 
their consideration may be omitted here. Nevertheless, the following remarks of 
Doctor Pukall on the general and industrial character of the American people may 
prove interesting to many readers. He writes 

Character of American people. — On the 20th Octotier we entered upon our home 

journey on a Hamburg-Ameriean steamer. The picture that I was able 0 to gain in so 
short a time [some six or seven weeks] of American conditions was only a hasty 
one, but yet sufficient to dissipate within me Completely the current views of America 
and the Americans. In place of the heartless and unfeeling hand of men, eager for 
exploitation and running after the dollar, that was Supposed to carry on its wretched 
business in that country, I had found an industrious, progressive, amiable, infinitely 
hospitable people, and— as far as* I came in contact with them— of child-like harm- 
lessness. * * * At heart the American people are sound and above reproach, 

, # * * The colossal extent of his [the American’s] c9untry and an imj>osing nature 

impart to all his enterprises a grandeur which does hot exist with us in the same 
measure. Tha superabundance of natural and other resources fhvite exploitation, 
utilization, and study, ami lead- wholly of themselves to a magnificent industry. 
The American loves his country with every fiber of his being; and whoever praises 
it is at once received as a friend. It is true he is trained to' this- patriotism in the' 
first place in the school, in a measure not found among us, but in a large part it has 
probably grown with him In his environment. And this love for his country is not 
the least factor that urges him to exert ail his strength in order to mtfke it great and 
beautiful, rich and powerful, excelling an the world. But it is also a sotxb-minded, 
healthy, and vigorous |>eople th$t this soil brings forth, and which is formed from 
the Mending of the numerous fragments of nations that stream together here, a j>eople 
wholly fitted to iindf»rtake the above-mentioned giganfie task and to accomplish it 
at any cost. In this sense America is, indeed, the land of unlimited possibilities. It 
is true in many fields it is still behind Europe. About tins there exists no doubt, 
but when we know with what energy the people wnrk, with what zeal thev study 
our publications, how they shrink from no expense in order to establish and main- 
tain schools Ujxm schools, exj>erimenial ifistitutions, and museums, we also know 
that it will not l>o loftg until they will take their place at our side, not only as equals, 
but, possibly, with su[K»rior power. 

German competition.^ But what shall th*>n become of Eutojk?, what of our little 
Gertjmny, that is not even of the size of Texas, when this as vet slumbenqg but 
already on the point of awakening giant arises? Yet we, too, are n vouthfnl people. 
Our task will l»e tenaciously to hold fast the* advantage that our older culture has 
given us over the Americans, amt not to allow ourselves to be overtaken in the race* 
not to sleep ujxin onr lamp Is, but to be vigilant . Not “ How cau I make it cheaper,’’ 
but “ How can I make it letter,” must lie our motto", it ia that oj, ttie American. 
If our realm, in comparison w ith that of America, is too small and the resources of 
our soil exhausted, w-e must get what we lack elsewhere; the sea affords wave enough 
thereto. But we must also Ik* strong enough that they be not one day closed to us. 
Our science ami art, instead of lingering in the dreamy rmthsof ideals, must actively^ 
enter the field of public economy, the -work of dailv life, and bring forth things of 
value; th^n shall we achieve stijl greaterand more lasting successes than those which, 
to the astonishment of all nations, our industries have just attained* at St. Louis. 
Then, for a long time, there will Ik* no need to fear America. A trip thru the harbor 
of Hamburg is exceedingly quieting to one who returns from America op p rest by 
all sorts of doubts and fears. We are already in the fairest way of success; may we 
continue in it. “Our future lies on the sea. ° 

* APPRENTICESHIP ANH, TRADE SCHOOLS. 

(Prom report of Director Back.] 

The report of Director H. Back deals with the training of uvdustrial workmen. 
After a number of introductory paragraphs concerning the general character of Ameri- 
can industries, in which he directs attention to the influence of machinery, the lack 
of efficient skilled workmen, the decay of former methods of apprenticeship, he 
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discusses the elffdrts of a number of the larger industrial ^tablinhinenta to supply 
the demand by new methods. \ * 

Methods of training by industrial corporation *.— Among these he desvrilxis succinctly 
the methods of the Baldwin Ivocomotive Works, the Allie-Chalmers Company, and a 
few others. He flpds three classes df Apprentices in the Baldwin works. The first 
of these includes young men with elementary school training, en Ailed for four years, 
with a graduated wage of from 5 to H cents per hour and a final bonus^d (125; they 
receive an allround practical trailing in machine construction liv means of taking 
up in regular rotation the different kinds of shopwork; and, during the tint three 
years, they attend at least twice a week a night school in which they are taught the 
elements of algebra and geometry and the rudiment* of technical drawing. 

Of tlie apprentices of the second class ad valued elementary or high school training 
is demanded; they are enrolled for thret* yeargjpith a graduated wage of 7 to 11 cents 
per hour and a final bonus of $100; during the first two years tiiey attend a night 
school for technical drawing. 

The third class is composed of graduates of colleges, technical schools, or scientific 
Institutions, at least 21 years of age, and enrolled for two years of practical work, 
with a graduated wage of from 13 to 20 cents per hour, hot without final bonus. 

The results of this system he designates as satisfactory in every respect, and the 
same judgment-applies Apparently to similar systems in other large industrial works. 

On the other hand, he finds that in smaller industrial concerns in the larger cities 
apprentices revive practically no technical training after old methods, and that this 
Is met only smaller towns and in the country. 

Attitude trade* unions toward industrial training.— Further on, he directs 

attention to the inadequacy of legal provisions in a number of States, both in their 
requirements and in their enforcement, and to the attitude of trailer unions. Among 
the latter he finds, on the one hand, a desire to exclude insufficiently trained work- 
men, and, on the other hand, a tendency to keep down the number of workers in the 
different trades as much as possible. Nevertheless, he holds that they are earnestly 
intprested'in the social, morel, and intellectual elevation of their members. • With 
regard to the regulations of a numtierof unions he adds: “It must be recognized 
that these regulation^, Issued bv the workmen, might contribute to the stimulation 
of apprenticeship n they were everywhere observed. It is by no means pertain 
that the motive fflr the regulations of the trades unions is exclusively a jieeuniary 
one— and I have guined the impression that it is not so; it is quite possible to con- 
nect them with the establishment of a more perfect training of apprentices.” « As 
such desirable regulations, he quotes the clause requiring every workman to give 
professional instruction to‘the apprentices, and the one making ft the duty of the 
foreman to see uAt the apprentice is trained in his calling to its full extent. 

On the other hjind, “it can not be denied that thru the measures taken by the 
unions the hat™ of the business proprietor who depends on them are tied in the 
matter of the selection of apprentices; and that, similarly, he must feel as a limita- 
tion of his liberty the rule that differences between masters and apprentices must be 
submitted to the executive committee of the union.” , 

Mechanics* institutes . — In a subsequent section Director Back discusses institutions 
devoted to industrial training. He introduces tins discussion with favorable men- 
tion of the Mechanics' Institutes of Cincinnati aud Rochester, and adds in regard to 
the latter, but apparently as referring to both: 

The purpose of the institution is not to teach trades, but to train the pupils v ' work 
- thoughtfully and to familiarize themselves with the “ v hy” and. *' whorefore” of 
what they ao. The methods of work employed in the workshops of the school have 
proved effective: they have promoted the development of the institution and of tho 
industries, aa well as tne success ot the pupil* According to the statements of indue- 
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trial leaders, the institute has increased the intelligence and efficiency of the working 
class in general, and promoted industrial, educational, and social development in the 
world of work. Thp graduates of the school are preferred to workmen trained exclu- 
sively in workshops by a master workman, because they are letter prepared. They 
make more rapid progress and are more reliable than those who have had no tech'- 
nit al training. Many manufacturers receive young men as apprentices only on con- 
dition that they attend the evening department of the institute. « 

J\rfvnmitonen. — With a few approving words, the 11 industrial schools ” connected ** 
with State institution* of u reformatory character are then mentioned. The corn* 
pleteiiess of the instruction and training and the etfioiency of the lx>ys are praise<l, 

11 That the instruction in these institutions has educational value appeared from the 
evidenct s of order and good conduct on the |>ftrt of the hoys, With even limited 
interest on their part, they cair leave the school with effective, practical ability and 
with the information necessary for their success in work, ahd become useful members 
of ws'lety.” 

Tnule school *.— The comments of Director Hack on trade schools art* baaed on an 
insjteetion of the New York Tnulc School (established by Colonel Aucbmuty), the 
Banm de Hirsch Trade ScIuhiI, the Fhiladelphia Trade School, the Kvening Trade 
School of Boston, and the Williamson Free School of Mechanical Trades. 

The essential difference l>etwcen shop instruction hy a master workman (^direct 
apprenticeship] and instruction in the workshop of a trade school is found in the _ 
fact that in the latter the execution of pieces of work is preceded by thoro explana- 
tions. These extend to tools, their handling, and the manner in which the wc^rk is 
to lx* done. Tiie instruction is systematic, and the pupil will make progress in hia 
tailing and gain new information with every new piece of work intrusted to him, 
which, unfortunately, in not always — to dav even very rarely — the ease in direct * 
apprenticeship with a master workman. The ptfpil is kept busy exclusively with 
work connected with his trade, and is not interrupted by matters that are wholly 
foreign to it, as is frequently the case in direct apprenticeship. For this reason, the 
time required for learning a trade can 1 h* materially reduced in the trade school as * 
compared with the time fixt for direct apprenticeship.*' 

.Vmu tnf trainimj. - -He concludes this feature of his rejmrt with a reference to the 
manual training schools connected with the system of public instruction ami the 
attention given to hand work in every department of the public schools. This, he 
holds, will have ' ‘ an inrtuenro, that can not he overestimated, upon the future 
development of industry and trades in the 1’uited States. " 

Xre<h of (rnmantf . — hr applying the results of his observations to the needs of a 
(lenuany, ho writes: 

In order hi enhance the achievements of Dorman industry, the institution^ for 
industrial instruction must, more than heretofore, make it their concern to promote 
industrial activity, not alone hy theory and technical skill, hut chiefly also in a 
practical direction. Auxiliary sciences and a few accomplishments aiding the man- 
ual activities of the industrial worker, such as drawing, painting, and tmnleling, are 
no longer sufficient. To teach in the schools their practical application appears to 
me, after mv related observations in America, to la* an nrgent nets]. The Ameri- 
can, with his practical sense, soon recognized that ("ducat inn must aim not only at 


•a iiwh ivu, i«i hi n i vtv in 1 1\ 44 1 aim nnat pi ntuui m ruurainill , iliu UUIIF 4 HIUUB 1 

methods of the old world that seemed to him most suitable, such as Hlojd and work- 
shop instruct ion, 1 n this, (iermany must not remain behind if she wishes' to become 
a successful coin jadi tor in the world market. 

Therefore the German workman must almve all be nfforded sutfleient opportunity 
for work in the^vorkshops of institutions for industrial instruction in order that 
Tie jnay become Tamiliar, among other things, with methods for the production of 
technically difficult and artistically refined work, as well as sufficient practise in 
such production. Not only his knowledge, hot aiso his ability to do, must be lifted 
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instruction, or at least is not of the character and extent met with in the more recent 
trade and technical schools of the United States. As to the workshops and labora- 
tones of these latter institutions, they are, in their equipment in machines, apparatus 
and tools, as well as in regard to hygienic requirements, excellent and worthy of 
imitation. They offer to the workmen, who, during the dav, are engaged j n earning 
their living, frequently under quite unfavorable conditions* places of real recreation 
for their school work, where the very surroundings stimulate desire for and love of 
work, a 

* 

[Report of Councilor v.Cxihak.] 

Councilor von Czihak devotes a section of his rejmrt to trade schools. HU presen- 
tation if? almost exclusively descriptive qf the organization of a mmil>crnf typical 
institutions of this character, and contains no comments nor recommendations. 


.irrom report of rrofeasor 


uoiu\ 


Trade instruction in America and Germany .— Professor Cotte in the comment* of his 
report agrees essentially with Director Hack resjvrt ing trade schools, but adds, with 
reference to their general organization: "Two things mu.d be. specially emphasized 
concerning trade^chools in the lirst place, the excellent character of the workshop 
or practical instruction; and, in the second place, t h n t these sclnmls in their essentials 
deal only with trades -whose future is not threatened, hv factory work.” t> 

Further on he adds: . 

^ > r 1, 1 SB * an i n «titutioTiH onl v the schools forp[>eciul trades {Spezialfachsch'u leu) 
the industrial art schools and schools for artizans ( Handwerkereclmlen), and the 
numerous recently organized oonrseMor master w orkmen, can Ik? compared wi'h the 
trade echools. . , 1 

The schools for special trades, which afford, besides theoretical, extended practical 
shop indirection are limftjMl to the training of workmen for the hardware and cut- 
lery indurtry and for the bronze industry. On the other hand, the industrial urt 
schools and the pcIhkjIs for artizans do not pay as much attention to shop instruction 
«s is customary in the [American] trade schools, and the stress with them tics more 
on the art industrial than on the handicraft side of the training. Tht? handicraft 
side of the i training is therefore left w ith uS more to the actual work in the various 
' trades. That this kind of training, just as in the United States, is quite defective, 
can not be doubted ; thitfMs ack now led ged, too, in that for many tranea courses for 
master workmen have been organized. . * 

These courses for master workmen, however, carD 'nut pay sufficient attention to 
toe younger members in the trade, and in this respect. wc may still learn -frdin the. 
[American] trade schools. * . 

Evening trade schools .— With regard to evening courses for the training of workmen 
who can not attend instruction in the daytime, Professor th.tte writes, amoug other 
things, that such training is not so well developed by far as in Germany, hut also 
that so far as it is organized it merits praise. - * 

** “r a * feature [he contihuei] that tho courses do not contain sub- 

l^ts ot instruction, such as the English language and arithmetic, that tfre treated iu 
tng elementary school, and that there is no class systlun that would compel a pupil 
to take up subjects of no interest to him. Besides courses in mathematics, natural 
science, mechanical drawing, eiertrotechnira, mechanism and mechanic* ( Masohincn- 
kunde), there are also couraes in “ machine inspection” and in "Practical work.” 
Tfiia may be deemed additional proof of the fact that the practical training in actual 
^lops is not thought to be sufficiently varied. ; 

With us in the evening and Sunday courses connected *ith the echools for ma- - 
chine construction, we have not as yet been able to rid ourselves wholl v of the idea 
that in this, as well as in day instruction, a broad general culture is the indispen- 
. mh } Q foundation for the technical instruction. The class system has therefore \mcn 
Detained thruout, which compels thh pupil to pass thru the entires re juratory 
°°Ir? e * CAn reac ^ ^ ie technical instruction that interests him chiefly 

The first aemestera contain mostly only German, arithmetic, mathematics, physics 
and geometrical 1 draw ing. All these are subjects of instruction whose practical value 
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not sufficiently evident to tho pupil, ami which therefore are tediouB to him; be' 
fore he turn reach technical instruction he \n tired of the work. Moreover, it is the 
wish of a workman, and more particularly of an older workman, to acquire Borne 
skill in drawing or to gain information thru an easy course of instruction con- 
cerning some definite department of machine construction, but to be spared German, 
arithmetic, and mathematics. This is not only comprehensible, but to a certain ex- 
tent justified, the more so as Ht present everyone can find up|H>rt unity, even outside 
of tho school, to perfect himself in the mother tongue Hpd in arithmetic. 

Thene considerations indicate that our recently planned reorganization of technical 
night course's in conformity with the American system Is calculated to lx* of benefits 

CONCLUSION. 

The UeiselKfri elite ciose with the report of (failed or Oppermann, as appendix. It 
contains general accounts of the journey to America, the character of American cities 
ajid of American scenery, American railroad management, American economic con- 
ditions with sj>ecial reference to agriculture and the itulmd.riefl, the conditions of 
labor, tho g^ic raf character of the St. lamia KxjHwition, and the return to Germany. 
Aside fr<^|pk general literary and scientific value jt contains, however, nothing 
add i tioiit^BTnifg'i on the interests with which thin synopsis is concerned. 
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America, 17; of Oofman ideas. 22; of machinery upon character of industry. 41; of N, E. A., far- 
reaching. 9; of the Bureau of Education, 6; of women on tioys not Inferior. 14. 

* rngenuity of American furniture manufacturers, 30, 

'"^^Institntes, mechanics', devoted to industrial training, 42; teachers’. 25. 

institutions, American, admirers of. 7; secondary, coeducation In, 23. 

Instruction, commercial, in America, 22; German Industrial, 7; gratuitous, 15; In drawing and art, 3ft: 
has serious defects, 38; In elemenfary schools, 17; in engineering schools, character of, 38; In Indus- 
trial art, character, 31; In themotber tongue, 39; Is a stimulating exchange of views, 14; religious, ln 
public schools, 10. 

Interests, educational, not assigned to Federal Government. 9; literary, pupils not drawn by, 31. 

/ Interference on part of school board with Inner management, IS. 
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Judgment*, differing on American education, 7; soap, wrong, 13. 

-/ K. 

Kindergarten, the American, 17; a Urge miner?, 17; a public school, MX 
Kindergartens, public, charity, and cburcb, 17; tbelr equipment, 17. 
Kuypers, Doctor F., 12, 17. 


Laboratory, in American schooft, 21 ; (or machine construction, exercises In, 36; mechanical, In tech* 
nical spools, 36; physical, exercises In, 36; practise, lo technical colleges, 30. 

Lack, of ornamentation, 38; of schools (or special branches of Industrial art in America, 36; of teacben 
In art schools, 32r of teachers of high standing in art schools, 29; of trained teachers In America, 24. 
Ladder, educational, reaching from the gutter to the university, 10. 

Landscape, (tawing, in American schools, 18; painting, almost wholly absent, 29 
Latin, lx* high schools, 19; In Bt. Louis Exposition, 20. 

Law In Massachusetts makes m^nugj training obligatory, 20. 

Learning by doing, 20; a principle of FrObel, 16T 
Library, use Of, taught, 14; public, and newspapers, 14.* 

Life wqrk In art school^ in no way pedantic; 33 . 

Luther demanded compulsory edudhtjon, 16 


M, 

Machine construction, standardizing in, 36; too much specialized, 37. 

Machine work, character of American, 30; must become artistic, 30. 

Machines, their manipulation demands keen observation, 21. /■ 

Manual training, a method, 13; in American schools, h, in America begins where it ends in Germany, 
^20; tn*hlgh schools, 20; Its Influence can not be overestimated, 43; obligatory, 18; the highest form of 
•elf-aetivlty, 18. 

Manual training high schools, 16; are not trade schools, X. . 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 11, 38. 

Massachusetts mother of American normal schools, 24. 

Master artisans giving instruction, 21. * } t 

• Masterpieces of English and French art In school collections, 32. 

Mattel of Instruction in technical eohools, its treatment, 36. 
ffechanics' Institute, at Cincinnati and Rochester, 42. 

Mecha n ics' Institutes, devoted to industrial training, 42. 

Median Hoes In mechanical drawing lacking, 39. 

Method, a kind of doing, 13; desultory, of piano lessons, 28; difference In, in Germany and America, 30; 
In drawing, does not go deep enough, 26; In drawing too recently Introduced. 26; of American kinder- 
garten, 17. 

Method of Instruction, American, different from German technological schools, 40; current in Ger- 
many, 38; In engineering schools, 88. 

Methods, antiquated, In drawing In tech n i c al schools, 39; former, of apprenticeship, 41; of training by 
corporations, 43; of work, worthy of Imitation, 39. 

Metropolitan Museum, New York, 32. 

Microscope rarely found In school In Germany, 22; used In botany, 21. 

Models, geometrical, for free-hand drawing, 27. ^ 

Modern spirit pervading European art industrial sr bools, 33. 

Mtlthesius, Doctor, 26, 30., 

► . N, 

Nature study, deala with matters of practical life, 18; In form of drawing of plants, 33. 

Need, for technical schools of lower rank, 36; urgent, to tqacb practical application, 43. 

Needs, looal, American school responds to, 9; of Germany to enhance Its Industry, 43. 

New York High School of Commerce, 22. 

New York Trade School, 43. \ * 

New York University, 22. 

Night school for technical drawing for apprentices, 42. 

Normal school*, ad mis s io n of high school graduates, 16; almost always have* a kindergarten depart- 
nqent,2&; attenefeno* too large forthoro work, 24; buildings and equipment, 24; tbelr teachers well 
prepared, )6> need for general culture, 24. 

O. 

Object* chief, of manual training la mental development, 21. 

. Obligatory subjects la high schools, 19. 

~ Observation*, expert, of Amsrioan Instltuttsas, 6. 
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Oppermann, Councilor, 46. 

Opportunity, for work for young people, 43; offered In normal tchoola, 26; to see oufselves as others 
see us, 8. 

Organization, of Prussian technical colleges, 37; of schools In A merica . 13; of technical scbooU. 35; Bret- 
ent, of high schools, 19. 

Ornament, historic, used as models. 35; may be questionable. 36; use of, In drawing, 34. 

P. # 

Painting, decorative, negloctod In America. 35. 

Parliament, Prussian, Ilouae of Deputies, 5. 7. 

Pestalozzl. Frflbel, Ilerbart, and Wundt may claim share In progress, 12. 

Philadelphia Trade School, 43. 

Positions, higher, In factory and office, 36' lower, trained men not required for, 3o. 

Possibility, far-reaching, of school organisation. 15. 

Practicability of Dow’s Ideas doubted. 28. * 

Practises of Rubens and Lcnhach. 35. 

Prang’s series of text-books for drawing. 26. ^ 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 31, 38 

Preparation, for Life or for college. 19; of teachers, Inadequate, 15. 

Prevalence of the fair sex in art school not pro&t&ble. 32. 

Pride, American, does not rest on hatred but on pity, 12; In schools in America, 11. 

Principles, fun l^mental, in school drawing. 27; of American drawing Instruction are excellent. 28. 
Privacy of occupants of dormitories. 24. , * 

Private schools in cultured sections of the country, 10. 

Problem, of s(Wptlng the school system to city’s growth, 16; of promoting capable pupils. 23. 
Problems, social, attention given to, at Amos Tuck School. 22. 

Productive doing is scarcely ever reached, 37. 

Progress of American school surprising,*a6; of culture, stages of, 18; ot humanity Illustrated in draw- 
ing, 18. 

Progressiveness of tbo American school, 15. 

Prospective view of American industrial instruction, 33. 

Psychology, favorite study of American teachers, 25. 

Public schools In America appreciated, 16; their organization. 10. 

Publications of the Bureau of Education, 0, 15. 

Punishment, corporal, banished. 11. 

Pupil Is kept busy in the trade school. 43; may excel hi:, teachers, 12; regard for his personality, 13; 
talented, has much leisure. 23. 

Pupils, Indolent and weak, sought other courses, 22; mentally deficient, 21; of less talent for abstract 
'Studios. 15; small number In a class, 15; the school falls to reach. 21; without creative ardor, 21. 
Pursuits, Industrial and professional, 13; Industrial, preparation for, 15. 


Reading, connected. In American school. 14. 

Record boots models of excellence In laboratories, 30. 

Reduction of forms to utmost simplicity, 35. 

Reformatories or Industrial BChootft, 43. 

Regulations Issued by the workmen, 42 * 

Representation of objects of nature in drawing, 34. 

Requirement, for admission to engineering sqhools, 38; of high school training for normal students, l.t. 
Requirements receiving little consideration in technical schools, 37. 

Responsibility', teacher's, for Akk of student, 38. 

Restaurants or Ipnch rooms In schools, 32. 

Results, demonstrable, unsatisfactory, 13; finished cultural, found rarely, 34; In drawing, trifling, 26; 
tn higher grades, Inferior, 28; of observations tn America applied to Germany, 43; small, of draw* 
lng In technical colleges, 36. 

Reverence, due to fidelity and real of women as teachers, 32 
Rcfcs, Denman, 29. „ * 

Rudiments of technical drawing taught to apprentices, 42 

a. 

Salary, of klndcrgartners, 17; of teachers too tow, 15, » 

Schick, Professor, 26,^34. . ' ** 

Schoqt, an essential factor of the (JavQtopment of the State, 16; bears upon actual life, 14; open to all 
alike, 14; permeated by kindergarten method, 13; should be a monarchy, 16; the American, carries 
too many subjects, 16; responds to 'local needs, 9; thoroly In earnest, 16; youth of, 16; too msny 
women In, 15. 
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Bcbool system, an organic whole, 16; p^rt of a country's culture, 7. 

Softool training not provided for subordinate worker*, 3ft. 

School workshop, entirely lacking in Prussia, 37; Imitation of Russia and France, 37; 

School of Engineering, Columbia University, 38. 

Schools, American, are not blind alleys, 10; for bookbinders, 33; for special trades, 44; German and 
American differences, 10; in Maeaacbnsetts and Arizona, display qualitative differences, 10; lava- 
tories In, 11; maintained by churches, 10; pride In, in America, 11 ; public, their organization In 
America, 10, 13. . 

Scienoe and art, must not Unger In Ideals, 41. 

SctenoM, actdemic, and pedagogy touch. 15; auxiliary and a little aklll ure no longer .ufflclent In the 
competition, 43. 

Scientific pondering left to future generations, 40. 

Sellentin, Director, 39. 

Shopwork, bears on all-sided development, 35; Inculcates a sense Of truth, 2 \; In Industrial schools, 35- 

_ practical, a palliative for freedom In drawing, 34. 

Sibley College 38. 

Skill In drawing to be developed, 36; of hand and eye, 40. 

• Snow, Bonnie E„ 29. 

Special schools for work in metals, pottery, foiging, 33. 

Spirit, of American drawing Instruction Is excellent ,-28; of enterprise in America, 14; of the young, is 
Inventive, ,12; of unity, In home and school, 15; technological, pervading Germany, 33. 

State governments appreciate normal training, 24. 

State Institutions of a reformatory character, 43. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, 38. 

Struggle, between Germany, England, and America, 23; between scholastics and humanists, 16. 

Students trained to Inquire Into the why and wherefore, 42. 

Subject., economic, Judicial, end social, treated at Amo» Tuck echool, 22; In high schools, obligatory 
and optional, 10; taught In evening trade reboot., <4: taught In technical college, that .hould bo 
In preparatory Institutions, 36; too many In Industrial art schools, 31. 

' Suocess, of school, lies In advance over former conditions, 13; on basis of merit, 8. 

Suggestions, German, their application, 22; prolific, for Europeans In Ameriesn schools, 33. 

Supervision, of drawing Instruction, 2^; excellently organized, 28. 

Supervisors trained lc normal schools, 25. 

8yitem, of education, American, differs completely from German, 31; of public education, truly 
named, 10; of public Instruction, manual training part of, 43. ' 
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T. 

Tadd, J. Liberty, 28. 

Taste, artistic, cultivation of, 21; In choice of oolor In woman's dress, 30; In normal school architec- 
ture, 24. «- 

Teacher Is feminine gender In America, li. 

• T®* 01 *** few have normal training, 24; Inadequately prepared, 15; low social position of, 15; of art 

schools deficient, 32; of normal spools well prepared, 26 ; prepared In colleges, 15; pursuing cul- 
•ural studies, 15; their salary too low, 15; too' many women, 15. 

Teachers' Association, National, 9. 1 

Technical colleges, In America, 35; having workshops, 39. 

. Ttohnlcal reboot., cUlm collate rank, 38; do not tupply demand tor trained engineer., 38; Oerman, 
for special branches, 35; In universities, 15. 

Tendency, to apply art appreciation, 27; to make little knowledge go a great way, 1 1 ; to epeclallte and 
standardize, 36; universal In America, toward utility, 31. ' 

Text-books, free, 15; have a peculiar place In American schools, 23; use of, In t^bnical schools 38. 

Tbormilea, Director, 25. • 

Trade Instruction, in Germany Inadequate, 43; quite defective, 44. 

Trade Softools, discussion of, 43; evening, 44; explain operations, 43; not manual training schools 20 

Trade unions, ettltude'of, toward Industrial education, 42. 

Training, scientific. Inferior In America, 40; for citizenship, 14; In school workshop preferable to unpaid 
learners in facto ries> 37; manual, a method, 14. 

Transformation, oomplete, of the entire school organization, 35. I 

Treatment, commercial, of geography, 22; of designing, Insufficient, 30; of drawing, uniformity In, 20; 
of pupils' work, 11; of matter of Instruction in technical schools, 36. 

Trip thru harbor of Hamburg qukU doubts, 41. 

. U. 

Universities, American, not definitely organized when Horrill act past, 3ft; technical schools In. 15 : 
Oarman* departments of, W. 
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University, a public school, 10; ot California, 22; of Chicago, 22; of Illtnots, 22; of Michigan, 22; of Wis- 
consin, 22. 

Urbans College of Engineering, 38. 

Use of the library In America, 14. 


Value, educational, of manual training, 20; of practical exMrieno* 36^ of shop work for pbyAcal devel- 
opment, 20; Tor ethical educatlop, 20; of text -books, 2 T. 

Victory, an easy, over Spain, 9; lies on the side of men of wide outlook, 23, 

Visits to American schools to jpather correct Information, 13. 
volkaachule of Germany, course of study, 17. 


Water-color work without previous pencil drawing, 27. 

Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania, 22. , 

Williamson Free School of Mechanical Trades, 43. 

Woman’s drees, American, praise for, 30; American, the effect of personal taste, 30; PaHelan, deta- 
in Lned by fashiob, 3 Q.j 

Women, American, as pupils and as teachers of art, 31; German, only eti^lenis, not teachers of art, 31 ; 

In kindergarten, superior, 15; their exoesslve employment as teachers, 15. 

Woodward, Prof. C. M., 20. „ ^ 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 38. 

Work, constructive, In school, 18: ^elective 'considered artistic, 34; muscular and mental, mingled, 21; 
of American technical schools, 35. 

Workshops, connected with technical colleges, 39; In technlcaT colleges, 3fl; seem Interlopers In nsimmla 
schools, 33; their equipment, 18. 

V. 

Yearning for higher things created In the pupil, 21. 

Young men from technical colleges easily find employment, 40. 
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